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The 
Marshall Islands Operation 


Vice Admiral Harry W. Hill, United States Navy 
Commandant, National War College 


Due to space limitation, this article 
is published in two parts. The second 
part covering the capture of Eniwetok 
Island will be published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW.—The Editor. 


"Tue successful assault on the Mar- 
shall Islands was one of the most im- 
portant operations of the Central Pacific 
Campaign, which had been initiated in 
November 1943 with the capture of the 
@ Gilbert Islands. The Marshall Islands 
* Operation pierced the outer fringe of the 
highly fortified Japanese Central Pacific 
position. This breakthrough penetrated to 
a depth of 700 miles, the equivalent of 
the distance from the Normandy Beaches 
to Munich. 


Strategic Background 

On 20 July 1943 at the same time that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed CinCPac 
to undertake the Gilbert operations, they 
also had directed him to undertake the 
preparation of plans for the seizure of the 
Marshalls with a target date of 1 January 
1944 


CinCPae was assigned the following 
tasks. 

(a) To organize and train the forces 
assigned, 

(5) To secure control of the Marshall 
Isla: ds, by capturing, occupying, defend- 
Ing and developing bases therein. 

(c) Upon completion or during accom- 


plishment of task (b) to seize or control 
Wake, Eniwetok and Kusaie. 

The preliminary purpose of these opera- 
tions was to prepare to gain control of 
the Caroline Islands. The troops made 
available for the Marshalls campaign were 
the 7th Infantry Division, then in Hawaii; 
the 4th Marine Division, in California; 
the 106th Infantry Regiment, and the 22d 
Marine Regiment, both in Hawaii. 


Preliminary studies soon indicated that 
because of lack of training time for the 
troops, the time for overhaul and reload- 
ing of the shipping utilized for the Gil- 
bert operations, and also the probable late 
date of readiness of the air fields being 
constructed on the atolls seized during 
the Gilbert operations, the 1 January date 
could not be met. Therefore, ‘on 15 October, 
CinCPac recommended a postponement to 
31 January 1944. 

Although the troops concerned had been 
alerted in August to the possible objec- 
tives for assault, the actual decision 
regarding the pojnts of attack was not 
made until after the completion of the 
Gilbert operations, and the responsible 
leaders had had a chance to consult re- 
garding the lessons learned from that 
operation. 

You will note (Figure 1) the eastern. 
portion of the Marshall Islands, known 
as the Ratak Chain, contained three 
heavily fortified Jap atolls (Wotje, Ma- 
loelap, and Mille) with excellent air fields, 
and at Wotje, a submarine base. About 
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Figure 1. 














200 miles west of these islands was the 
Ralik chain of islands ‘containing the 
island of Jaluit at the southern extrem- 
ity, with an excellent air field and na- 
val base facilities, and also the large 
atoll of Kwajalein. At somewhat greater 
distance (not shown in Figure 1), stretch- 
ing from north to south in a wide arc 
to the westward were Wake Island, with a 
submarine and air base; Eniwetok Atoll 
(Engebi Island) with an air base which 
was particularly important as a staging 
base for air and surface craft between 
Truk and Wake and the other Marshall 
bases; and Nauru Island with a search 
plane (land) base. Westward of this are 
of islands, as a connecting link between 
Truk and the Japanese homeland, lay 
Ponape. 

Intelligence reports indicated that the 
Japanese, since the assault on the Gil- 
berts, had been making a frantic effort 
to speed up the reinforcement of de- 
fenses in these islands, particularly in 
the three outer islands of Wotje, Maloelap 
and Mille. The question confronting 
Admiral Nimitz was: Should the first 
attack be made on two of the outer bases, 
or should he adopt the unorthodox and bold 
procedure of bypassing these outer bases, 
striking directly and with full strength at 
Kwajalein? It was a difficult and most 
important decision which had to be made. 
I was present at the final conference at 
which all the pros and cons were discussed 
and weighed, and I shall never forget my 
thrill of admiration when Admiral Nimitz, 
in a quiet voice, made his decision, “We 
will go to Kwajalein.” 

The Gilbert operations had given him a 
great degree of confidence in the ability 
of carrier forces to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of these outer Jap bases and sub- 
sequent events proved this decision one of 
the most important ones of the Central 
Pacific Campaign. 


General Plan 
The general plan of the operation was 
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Roi and 
Kwajalein Islands, about forty-five miles 
apart in the Kwajalein Atoll, which were 
believed to be the key defense points 
of the Marshalls, and the lightly defend- 
ed Majuro Atoll, 250 miles to the south- 


to capture three key points; 


east; and to establish air and naval 
bases at these three points from which 
to exercise domination of the rest of 
the Marshall group and to provide facili- 
ties for the attack on Japanese islands 
further to the westward. This three-prong 
attack dictated the organization of the 
forces involved and the assignment of 
the tasks. The first essential to the 
execution of this plan was to guard 
against a possible attempt by the Japa- 
nese Fleet, or units thereof, to interfere 
with it. For this purpose the main com- 
batant strength of the U.S. Pacific Fleet— 
fast battleships, carriers, cruisers, and 
destroyers—were to be interposed as a 
covering force with the title of “Carrier 
Force”—a force later to become famous 
as Task Force 58. 


Since the three main objectives were 
surrounded by enemy air and naval bases 
within easy supporting range, and since 
a large number of transports and supply 
vessels necessarily concentrated and par- 
tially immobilized at the points of as- 
sault would present highly vulnerable 
targets to Japanese air attack, the early 
neutralization and denial of these enemy 
bases was essential to the success of the 
operation. 

The Japanese bases from which air at- 
tack might be expected were located at 
Ponape, Eniwetok, Wake, Roi, Kwajalein, 
Wotje, Mille, Kusaie, Nauru and Jaluit. 

This neutralization plan _ consisted 
broadly in bombing of the above named 
objectives carried out through the several 
preceding weeks by the land-based air- 
craft with progressively increasing in- 
tensity up to D-day and continuing there- 
after as necessary. The land-based air- 
craft. coverage was to be augmented on 
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D—2 by the carrier aircraft of the Carrier 
Force, and by the guns of a “Neutraliza- 
tion Group” of heavy cruisers; increased 
on D—1 by bombardments from the 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers of 
both the Carrier Force and the Joint 
Expeditionary Force; and continued by all 
of them as found necessary thereafter. 

In addition to the neutralization of 
neighboring enemy air bases and the pre- 
vention of interference from the direc- 
tion of Truk and the Japanese home is- 
lands, the following are some of the 
typical additional tasks incident to the 
actual landing of troops at each objective: 

(a) Transportation of troops from the 
home bases to objectives. 

(b) Protection of all shipping, both 
en route and while at the objectives. 

(c) Softening up of the island objec- 
tives by surface and air bombardment. 

(d) Demolition of underwater beach ob- 
stacles and defenses. 

(e) Close support of the assault troops 
by continuous bombardments and bombings 
as required. 

(f) Mine sweeping, surveying and buoy- 
ing of the atolls, as required to make 
navigation safe for our vessels. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing rough 
summary of typical tasks that had to be 
done, the number of places involved, and 
the types of forces available to do these 
tasks, it should be easy to understand 
the overall organization, the different 
echelons of command and the specific 
tasks assigned to forces, groups, and units. 


Organization and Command 

Supreme command of the operation un- 
der the Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, was vested in Vice Admiral Spru- 
ance, Commander of the Central Pacific 
Forces and of the forces engaged in this 
operation. The “Defense and Land Based 
Aircraft,” based in the newly acquired Gil- 
bert Islands to the southeast, were under 
the command of Rear Admiral Hoover. The 
“Carrier Force,” which was to cover the 
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whole operation against interruption by 
the Japanese Fleet and provide part of 
the neutralization, was under the com. 
mand of Rear Admiral Mitscher. It in 
turn was broken down into four groups 
under command of Admirals Reeves, Mont- 
gomery, Sherman, and Ginder. As a nev- 
tralization measure additional to the air 
strikes by the defense and land-based air- 
craft, the “Neutralization Group” under 
Rear Admiral Small, consisting of a small 
number of cruisers, destroyers, mine 
layers, and, later, two escort carriers, was 
to bombard and lay mines at Wotje and 
Taroa. The actual attacks, landings and 
seizure of all three objectives were carried 
out by the Joint Expeditionary Force, 
under command of Rear Admiral Turner. 
This force comprised not only the trans- 
ports, troops and cargo carriers, but also 
the slow battleships, escort carriers, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, etc., needed for the pro- 
tection of the Joint Expeditionary Force 
en route to and at the objective, and for 
support of the landings. The troops within 
the Joint Expeditionary Force were under 
the command of Major General Holland 
Smith, U.S.M.C. The Joint Expeditionary 
Force was broken down into other groups 
and task forces to carry out specific 
tasks. The principal ones of these were 
the Northern Attack Force commanded by 
Rear Admiral Conolly, the Southern At- 
tack Force commanded by Rear Admiral 
Turner, and the Majuro Attack Group 
commanded by Rear Admiral Hill. 


Preliminary Covering and Neutralization 
Operations 

The defense and land-based aircraft 
from the Gilbert Islands, commencing on 
1 January, began attacks on Mille, Wotje, 
Maloelap, Kwajalein, Wake, Nauru, and 
Kusaie. These attacks were stepped up in 
intensity until D-day. 

On 1 January our total air strength 
operating from the new bases in the Gil- 
berts, Tarawa, Makin, and Apamama, was 
125 aircraft of all types. By the end of 
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the month this total had been increased to 
365, organized as follows: 


1. An Army bombing group consisting 
of 137 B-24s, B-25s, and A-24s. 

2. A fighter group of 130 P-39s, P-40s, 
and F6Fs. 


3. A search and patrol group composed 
of 98 PBYs, PBMs, PB4Ys and PVs. 


It is significant to note that during 
this period, the number of Japanese 
planes staged into Truk had increased the 
totals at that place to several hundred, 
but the continued bombing of these outer 
bases prevented the staging of those 
planes to them for their local defense. 

By the morning of 29 January (D—2), 
the Carrier Force, divided into four task 
groups, had reached their positions un- 
detected, and at dawn of that date launched 
their all-out air strike. In spite of the 


distances between various objectives to 
be attacked (during D—1 and later days) 
all task groups were deployed within a 


reasonable radius of Kwajalein Atoll, so 
as to permit prompt concentration in the 
event of the approach of a major enemy 
surface force or heavy air attack. One 
group hit Wotje, a second group took 
care of Taroa, and the other two groups 
blasted the landing objectives of Roi- 
Namur and Kwajalein-Ebeye Islands. The 
Carrier Force had available over 1700 
carrier aircraft for these attacks on an 
estimated 160 enemy aircraft and four 
bases. 

The carrier group which had attacked 
Kwajalein-Ebeye Islands on D—2 moved 
northwest during the night, and took a 
position from which to launch an attack 
on Eniwetok Atoll at dawn on D—1, being 
relieved at Kwajalein by the group which 
had attacked Taroa on D—2. The group 
that had been attacking Wotje took over 
operations against Taroa as an additional 
task, 

During the afternoon and night of D—2, 
and o» D—1, in addition to air attacks at 


Roi-Namur and Kwajalein Islands, the 
battleships and cruisers of two Carrier 
Groups bombarded selected targets on 
these islands. At Wotje and Taroa, opera- 
ting in conjunction with the air attack, 
the “Neutralization Group” conducted a 
heavy bombardment on a twenty-four hour 
basis, which was continued until 11 Feb- 
ruary (D+11). 

On D-day two of the carrier groups re- 
mained in position to provide direct air 
support of the ground forces, while the 
other two groups continued to attack 
Eniwetok, Wotje and Taroa. 

The submarine forces involved in the 
operation kept clear of the immediate 
operating area but rendered valuable 
support by patrolling at selected points, 
with the general task of rescuing downed 
aviators, to give warning of approaching 
enemy forces, to intercept and attack 
any such enemy forces, to furnish weather 
reports, and to carry out such other op- 
erations as ordered. 


Assembly and Movement of the Joint 
Expeditionary Force 

Ships, troops and other units making 
up the Joint Expeditionary Force were 
initially located in the Hawaiian Islands 
and on the west coast of.the U.S. The 
assembly of forces began in late December * 
1943, and the first unit to get under way, 
the Northern Tractor Group, departed San 
Diego on 6 January 1944. 

The 4th Marine Division and attached 
units conducted rehearsals and were load- 
ed at San Diego and departed on 13 Janu- 
ary, stopping at Lahaina Roads for fuel 
and resupply before further movement to 
the objective. This reinforced division 
constituted the landing force for the 
Northern Attack Force. 

The 7th Infantry Division, and attached 
units, which was the landing force of the 
Southern Attack Force, was in the 
Hawaiian Islands. They loaded in early 
January and left Pearl Harbor on 22 Jan- 
uary. 
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The Force Reserve, consisting of the 
106th Infantry Regiment (less one battal- 
ion) and the 22d Marine Regiment, loaded 
in the Hawaiian Islands and left Pearl 
Harbor on 23 January in company with the 
Majuro Attack Group. The Majuro Land- 
ing Force consisted of the Reconnaissance 
Company, V Marine Amphibious Corps, 
and one battalion from the 106th Infantry. 


The bombardment and escort vessels and 
other miscellaneous craft accompanied 
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the force to which they were assigned. 
Garrison shipping was echeloned to ar- 
rive at the objectives at regular inter- 
vals. 


The movement and approach to the ob- 
jectives were without incident and the 
attack forces and group arrived at their 
specific objectives prior to dawn on 31 
January 1944,—D-day, 


Bombardment Preparation, all Objectives 


The air and naval bombardments of all 
objectives prior to D-day have already 
been described. It had been very effec- 
tive—so effective, in fact, that during 
the entire period of the assault on these 
two objectives no enemy planes were en- 


countered. Complete control of the air 
in that area had been gained. 


On the morning of D-day, the slow bat- 
tleships, light and heavy cruisers, and 
the destroyers of the Joint Expedition- 
ary Force took up the bombardment of the 
assault objectives, aided by the land- 
based aircraft and the aircraft of two 
groups of the Carrier Force. In addition 
to the assault objectives, adjacent islands 
of Kwajalein Atoll were neutralized. 


From D-day on, main and secondary ob- 
jectives were kept under continual air 
and surface bombardment of varying in- 
tensity by both ships and aircraft of the 
Force. During this bombardment a total 
of 5,500 tons of projectiles and bombs 
was expended. The gunfire support re- 
quired guns of all calibers. Tarawa had 
taught us that nothing less than a 14-inch 
projectile had any chance of penetrating 
the ten-foot thick reinforced concrete 
walls of a Jap blockhouse. Air support 
proved particularly successful in taking 
out defiladed defense points and in giv- 
ing close support to the advancing troops. 

On D-day, the Divisional Artillery of 
the 4th and 7th Divisions was landed on 
small islands adjacent to their respective 
objectives. It registered in and com- 
menced bombardment on the night of 
D-day, and the following morning sup- 
ported the main landings in conjunction 
with the naval and air bombardments. 


Northern Attack Force Operations 
(Figure 2) 

The Northern Attack Force, under Rear 
Admiral Conolly, assigned to the capture 
of Roi-Namur, was initially organized 
into Transport Group, Minesweeper Group. 
Gunfire Support Group, Escort Carrier 
Group, Tractor Groups (LSTs with am- 
phibious tractors and DUKWs aboard), 4 
Salvage Group, and the Northern Landing 
Force. The latter consisted of the 4th 
Marine Division, reinforced, under Major 
General Schmidt, U.S.M.C. 
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At 0530 on D-day, initial operations 
were begun. A landing team from Combat 
Team 25 assaulted Ennuebing and Mellu 
Islands on either side of North Pass and 
had secured them by 1200. The pass to 
the lagoon being secured, the 2d and 3d 
landing teams of Combat Team 25 proceed- 
ed across the lagoon to capture Ennu- 
mennet and Ennubirr Islands, followed 
at 1820 by an assault against Ennugarret 
Island. By 2000 all the islands adjacent 
to Roi and Namur were occupied. Imme- 
diately after the occupation of the is- 
lands, the Division Artillery was landed 
and registered in on Roi and Namur. 

During the afternoon of D-day troops 
of Combat Team 23 and 24, which were to 
make the assault on Roi and Namur the 
following day, were transferred to the 
LSTs carrying the LVTs. 

On D+1 Combat Teams 23 (on Roi) and 
24 (on Namur) landed with two battalions 
abreast just prior to 1200. These land- 
ings followed a heavy pre-assault bom- 
bardment by ships, air, and LCI rockets 
and guns. 

Roi was secured, except for mopping up 
operations, on D+1. On Namur, the oppo- 
sition and defenses were stronger, so it 
was not practicable to complete the ¢ap- 
ture until the following day (D+2). 

There still remained the mopping up of 
all islands of the northern half of the 
atoll. On 7 February, Burie, the last of 
some fifty-five such islands, was occu- 
pied. Thereafter, attention was given to 
base development, re-embarking the as- 
sault troops when replaced by the Defense 
and Garrison Forces, and to preparing 
such elements as were required for the 
operation against Eniwetok. 


Southern Attack Force Operations 
(Figure 3) 

The Southern Attack Force, directly un- 
der Rear Admiral Turner, was organized 
into the Channel Island Transport Group, 
Advance Transport Unit, Southern Trans- 
port Group, Control Group, Transport 


Screen, Fire Support Group, Escort Car- 
rier Support Group, Minesweeping and 
Hydrographic Group, Salvage Unit, and 
the Southern Landing Force. The latter 
consisted of the 7th Infantry Division plus 
attached units commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Corlett, USA. The successive tasks or 
phases assigned the Southern Attack Force 
were as follows: 


(a) Before dawn on D-day, 31 January, 
to seize the small and supposedly lightly 
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Figure 3. 





defended islands of Gea and Ninni on each 
side of Gea Pass, then to sweep the pass 
and the achorage area inside for mines 
and obstacles so that ships of all sizes 
could enter. 


(b) Early on the same day to seize 
Enubuj Island and Ennylabegan Island 
about two and seven miles distant, re- 
spectively, from Kwajalein Island along 
the reef to the northwest and to mount 
on Enubuj 105-mm and 155-mm batteries 
of the 7th Division Artillery which could 
then readily lay a barrage of pre-arranged 
fires anywhere on Kwajalein Island, the 
heavily defended main objective. 
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(c) On D+1, to take Kwajalein Island 
by assault, attacking at the southwestern 
end of the island from the seaward. 


(d) On subsequent days to capture the 
various islands lying north and northeast 
along the reef from Kwajalein Island, 
some of which were defended, though not 
so heavily as the latter. The principal 
one of these was Ebeye. 

Before dawn on D-day, 31 January, the 
Channel Island Transport Group landed 
the 2d Platoons of the 7th Reconnaissance 
Troop and Company B, 111th Infantry, in 
rubber boats on Gea Island, and landed 
the ist Platoons of the same units on 
what they took to be Ninni Island. Gea 
Island was reported secured by 1100 
against light opposition. Meanwhile, at 


daylight the other detachment found they 
had landed on the wrong island. Gehh in- 
stead of Ninni, and were engaging about 
130 Japanese armed with machine guns 
and rifles; who had come ashore from a 


small vessel beached on Gehh. With some 
difficulty our troops broke off this action 
on Gehh, and at 1130 were landed on Ninni, 
their intended objective, which was secured 
without resistance. A short time later, 
due to enemy fire from Gehh, the troops 
returned and completed its capture. With 
the islands on both sides of Gea Pass thus 
secured the minesweeper group proceeded 
to sweep as planned, and by 1500 the pass 
and some anchorage areas inside the 
lagoon were reported clear and ready for 
the entrance of certain of the transports. 
The somewhat greater tasks of taking 
Ennylabegan and Enubuj commenced at 
0910 against light opposition. Both is- 
lands were secured by 1130 and the land- 
ing of division artillery was commenced. 

About 1100 on D-day, at high tide and 
under the highly effective covering fire 
from the Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and 
three destroyers, a joint reconnaissance 
unit made a daring close reconnaissance 
in rubber boats off the reefs and ap- 
proaches to the landing beaches in the 


southwestern end of Kwajalein Island. 
This reconnaissance was repeated again 
at low tide in the late afternoon in LVTs, 


On the night of D-day, the divisional 
artillery having registered on Kwajalein, 
certain of the transport divisions moved 
inside the lagoon and anchored over night, 
Many of the combatant vessels were as- 
signed to keep up fire against Kwajalein 
and concentrated on preparation for the 
major assault the next day. At about 0600 
on D+1 Admiral Turner ordered the con. 
mander of the Southern Transport Group 
to take charge and land the landing force. 
Making the assault were Regimental Con- 
bat Teams 184 and 32. At 0900 the first 
wave of the assault troops crossed the line 
of departure, and at 0930 they reached 
the beach, followed in short succession by 
the other waves. Resistance was ini- 
tially light and scattered, but became 
more pronounced as the troops advanced 
inland. Progress was steady against de- 
termined resistance, and the island of 
Kwajalein was secured on D+4. 

While fighting was still in progress on 
Kwajalein, the occupation of the chain 
of small islands scattered along the east- 
ern reef of the Atoll was started. Several 
of these islands were well organized for 
defense with various numbers of enemy 
troops while the intervening small islands 
had on them small armed parties at one 
time or another. By the morning of 6 
February the last island in the southern 
half of the Atoll had been occupied and 
the mission of the 7th Division was ac 
complished. 


Kwajalein Atoll Statistics 


Enemy Strength and Casualties 


Southern 
Sector 


Northern 
Sector Subtotal 
Est. Enemy 
Strength 8,600 
Enemy dead 8,122 
Japanese Prisoners 147 


Korean Prisoners 290 
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Own Casualties at Conclusion of Assault Phase 
Northern Southern 
Sector Sector Subtotal 
Killed in Action 9 157 286 
Wounded in Action ---. 436 712 1,148 
Missing in Action 17 82 


Total 886 


1,516 


Majuro Attack Group Operations 

The Majuro Attack Group, under Rear 
Admiral Hill, consisted of one crusier, 
two escort carriers, a destroyer division, 
three minesweepers, one APA, one APD, 
and an LST. Embarked in the transports 
and LST were the 2d Battalion of the 106th 
Infantry, and the Reconnaissance Com- 
pany, V Marine Amphibious Corps, plus 
the Headquarters of Garrison Forces. As- 
sault plans were based on intelligence in- 
formation that there were 300 to 400 Japa- 


nese in the Atoll, probably concentrated 
on Darrit Island. The Reconnaissance Com- 
pany was sent ahead on the APD to ar- 
rive off the entrance islands at 2100 D—1. 
The scouts landed without incident, 
but conflicting reports from the natives 
indicated the possibility that there were 
300 Japanese on one of the islands. 

On D-day, the task group entered the 
lagoon at dawn, led by the minesweepers. 
Upon confirmation by the scouts from the 
Reconnaissance Company that there were 
only four Japanese on the Atoll, all at- 
tack plans were cancelled. The Garrison 
Group was landed, the lagoon swept and 
surveyed, and on D+2, units of the 
fleet started to arrive, including a squad- 
ron of navy patrol planes. 


A nation is only as strong as its people. To ensure national strength 
there must be adequate military forces, properly equipped to repel any 


attacks upon our sovereignty, and such forces must be backed up by a well 
organized civilian population of high morale which can produce all the 
necessities for carrying on modern warfare. This unity of military and 
civilian strength will be only as strong as its weakest component, therefore, 
we must ensure that all parts of this combination are equally strong. 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 





Heavy Bombardment Operations 
in the 
South Pacific During 1942 


Brigadier General La Verne Saunders, United States Army (Ret.) 


The exploits of “Blondy” Saunders, 
who was recently retired as a result 
of wounds received in action, are well 
known to those who fought with him 
and near him in the South Pacific. In 
this article, General Saunders relates 
the highlights of some of the opera- 
tions which took place during the early 
days of World War II in and around 
Guadalcanal.—T he Editor. 


T HE importance of initial operations, 
their planning and execution, are usually 
forgotten when victory is finally achieved. 
I believe this is true of the war in the Pa- 
cific, particularly of the operations in 1942. 
The men who participated in the events of 
those trying days will never forget them. 

After war was declared on the Axis na- 
tions, it was planned to go all out against 
Germany and defeat her first. All indus- 
trial mobilization, training and production 
were committed primarily against Ger- 
many, and secondarily against Japan. This 
meant that, unprepared as we were, con- 
sidering the great amount of time it would 
take to accomplish the production of equip- 
ment and the training of men, the forces 
in the Pacific would get only a trickle of 
needed supplies, equipment and personnel. 
We had to stress one of the Principles of 
War—economy of force. 

Our defeat of the Jap task and occupa- 
tional forces at Midway in June 1942 was 
decided by the arrival of our three large 
carriers and their escorts from the battle 


of the Coral Sea, after refueling at Pearl 
Harbor. This was a surprise for the Japs, 
as they did not anticipate carrier opposi- 
tion. Our carrier forces arrived in position 
in time, northwest of Midway on the morn- 
ing of 4 June 1942, to turn the tide of 
battle. 


Our B-17s had damaged vessels in the 
occupational forces during the afternoon 
of 3 June, 670 miles southwest of Midway. 
A PBY had spotted them and sent in their 
position. The Jap striking force, consist- 
ing of six carriers and supporting ele- 
ments, was not located until 0430, 4 June. 
It is very difficult without carrier support 
to defend a single, unsupported island with 
limited airdrome space and _ facilities, 
against a formidable force such as the 
Japs had that day. Midway, approximately 
1,300 miles from Hawaii, is just a coral 
atoll. This coral base could not “mother” 
enough airplanes to provide for its own 
security, and for strike and defense pur 
poses. To protect against carrier attacks, 
sea searches must be accomplished in the 
probable lanes of approach, strike mis 
sions must be made to destroy the sourcé 
of attacks, and the base must contain 4 
fighter defense large enough to protect it 
from the attacking planes, If base facili- 
ties are destroyed or damaged, the whole 
offensive character of the base vanishes. 


One of the two runways was put out 
commission in the initial attack, but th 
Jap striking force was too busily engage 
with our own strike force airplanes, bot! 
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land and sea, to bother with the airdrome 
after the initial attack. I won’t go further 
in describing the battle of Midway except 
to say that the Japs were reckless in the 
use of their carriers, and had they con- 
tinued those tactics down in the Solomons, 
it might have been much harder for us to 
drive them out. They grew very cautious 


the South Pacific. Our heavy bombardment 
group (11th) was ordered to proceed to 
the South Pacific. We were designated the 
Mobile Hawaiian Air Force. We departed 
17 June via Christmas, Canton, and Nandi 
in the Fiji Islands. 

At this time, two airdromes had been 
started in the New Hebrides, one at Efate 
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This shows the route of invasiop forces of the Japs in attempts to retake Gua- 

daleanal during the critical months of August, September, October and November 1942. 

This was also the route of the combat Jap naval vessels that nightly reinforced the 

Jap garrison on Guadalcanal and shelled Henderson Field. Distance, Henderson Field 
to the Buin-Faisi area, 370 statute miles. 


after Midway, as they lost four of their 
large carriers there, 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had decided 
on a limited offensive starting in the Solo- 
mons in August 1942. Staging for this 
operation was already underway during 
the battle for Midway. Two Marine divi- 
sions, with land based fighters, dive bomb- 
ers, torpedo bombers, and carrier task 
forces were making ready to assemble in 


in the south, and another on Espiritu Santo 
in the north, the latter being 620 miles from 
Guadalcanal. We were dubious of our abil- 
ity to hold the Fiji-New Caledonia-Bris- 
bane line, as these places were all vulner- 
able. Our intelligence on the Jap progress 
in that area was limited, so in moving into 
those advanced bases (they were advanced 
in those days) we were “leading with our. 
chins,” as our security measures were not 
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750 miles from our target. We had not 
seen the so-called field at Espiritu Santo, 
We had none of our organizational equip- 
ment or maintenance personnel, as_ they 
were all loaded on boats which would be 
there in a month, perhaps. We had only 
the flying crews and other critical person- 
nel that we could carry by air in our B-17s. 
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very good. Initially one squadron was as- 
signed to the airdrome on Fiji, one to 
Efate and the remaining two were at 
Plaines des Gaiacs, on the west coast of 
New Caledonia. Great distances separated 
these units and communications were very 
poor. 

New Caledonia is midway between Aus- 
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Route of Naval Amphibious Force 1-12 August 1942. 
Approximate distances: New Caledonia—Efate, 350 mi.; Espiritu Santo—Henderson 
Field, 640 mi.; Henderson Field—Buin-Faisi Area, 370 mi.; Henderson Field—Rabaul, 
630 mi.; Henderson Field—Fort Moresby, 890 mi. 


tralia and the Fiji Islands, a distance of We had no Air Force Service Units for 


800 miles to either, and 400 miles south- 
west of the New Hebrides. Upon arrival 
there, I learned that D-day was set for 
7 August, and that Admiral Gormley, Com- 
mander South Pacific, through Admiral 
McCain, Commander (Air) South Pacific, 
desired that we hit Guadalcanal and Tulagi 
(across the straits from Guadalcanal) a 
week before D-day. It was now 20 July. 
We had an improvised airdrome at Efate 


our use, so it was really a pathetic situa 
tion, but we had to go to work. Miles of 
water separated our bases; there were n0 
aids to navigation; we had nothing but 
ourselves and our good old B-17s and at 
intense desire to fight the Japs. 

We inspected the field at Espiritu Santo 
on 21 July, after landing a B-17 there very 
cautiously. It was just a strip to get 4 
B-17 down, not an air base. Landing 
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fields were selected by picking a suitable 
cocoanut grove, on fairly level terrain. 
These trees are usually found on coral for- 
mations. The trees were bulldozed and the 
top soil, which was very thin, scooped off, 
the rest consisted of a truck and shovel job 
as the coral made a fine base for a landing 
strip or hard standing. The engineers did 
some wonderful work with the crude and 
sparse equipment that was available at 
that time. 


As I look back, I wonder how we ever 
operated heavy bombardment airplanes 
from those fields. They would have been 
considered dangerous in peacetime or later 
in the war, It is surprising what we can 
do in any emergency. The skill of our 
pilots under these trying conditions averted 
destruction of personnel and equipment. 
When engineering equipment did arrive, 
landing strips could be constructed very 
readily where coral was available. Coral 
is easy to handle, is porous, and if 
covered with a binder (macadam) it is 
superior to concrete. There was no coral 
near the original strip at Guadalcanal 
(Henderson Field) and consequently, we 
had a very poor strip there during our 
early operations. : 

But let us get back to the initial opera- 
tions. We decided to operate ten B-17s 
from the strip on Espiritu Santo, as that 
was all it would take. This was 150 miles 
closer to our target. The rest we would 
operate from Efate, 775 miles from Gua- 
daleanal, which meant that we could carry 
only a half load of bombs. We needed the 
other bomb bay for gasoline. Imagine 
starting an offensive with that pitiful 
force and under those conditions. We were 
using a strategic airplane and were pre- 
vented from carrying a capacity load of 
destruction because of the lack of operat- 
ing bases. Remember, our ground sections 
and organizational equipment did not ar- 
B tive for six weeks so that we lacked, among 
other things, messes and food. There was 
an army engineer company and a naval 


detachment on Espiritu Santo, so we could 
“chisel” some meals from them, but we 
lived mostly on native fruit which was de- 
licious and abundant. We had no servicing 
equipment, so had to fuel our airplanes by 
hand. The gasoline drums were dumped in 
the bay and we had to swim them to shore. 
One day the tide went out and 10,000 drums 
floated out to an island twenty miles away. 
We finally retrieved them, but not without 
loss. The Navy did help us a lot on some 
islands, as they brought all their servicing 
equipment with them, having adequate sea 
transportation. At Guadalcanal, the Ma- 
rines did all our servicing for the first few 
months, 


We operated against the assigned tar- 
gets in the Guadalcanal area until D-day. 
On D-day we put out our B-17s for secur- 
ity search only. The carrier task force 
went to work on Guadalcanal and nearby 
Florida Islands on the morning of 7 Au- 
gust. There was very little opposition 
there, but the Japs reacted quickly with 
their fleet. They steamed down from the 
Rabaul and Shortland Island areas and 
interdicted the Marines so strongly that 
they did not get all their equipment and 
supplies unloaded. Our naval forces were 
forced to retire. This meant, among many 
other things, that the Marines did not get 
their engineering equipment unloaded, 
hence no equipment for construction of 
airdromes. Without air defense, the Amer- 
icans in the Solomons were helpless. After 
our occupation of Guadalcanal, we were 
unable to operate B-17s from Henderson 
Field for about six weeks. In the middle 
of September, we staged two or three 
search B-17s out of there, as we could 
cover 600 more miles in sea search toward 
Japan. The Marines did use some old anti- 
quated captured Jap equipment for awhile 
to level the strip sufficiently for the use of 
fighter and lighter planes, such as dive 
bombers and torpedo bombers. The place 
was under bomber attack in daylight 
hours, and shelling from the hills and 
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from surface vessels at night, and the air 
defense of the island was accomplished ini- 
tially by marine and navy fighters, dive 
bombers and torpedo bombers, One army 
fighter squadron (the 67th) arrived for 
duty at Guadalcanal 25 August. Later on, 
army P-39s arrived. The P-38s, the most 
effective fighters, did not finish their train- 
ing and did not report to Guadalcanal un- 
til mid-November. The Army had two 
squadrons of B-26s in New Caledonia, but 
they were in training and did not see any 
service at Guadalcanal until November. 


The field (Henderson) that the Japs 
started before we landed was badly situ- 
ated, and with our limited engineering 
equipment we had to improve it as best we 
could. The plans called for two fighter 
fields and one bomber field, but we had to 
be content with one, even if it accommo- 
dated only one-third of the planes neces- 
sary to defend the island. I say island, 
but we occupied only about five miles of 
beach and about a mile inland. The front 
lines were practically at the edge of the 
airdrome. We were frequently fired on by 
Jap ground personnel while taking off and 
landing. 


The Japanese tactics in the Solomons 
had begun to take form by the last week 
in August. In the Buin-Faisi area of Bou- 
gainville, at Vella Lavella on Kula Gulf, 
and at Rekata Bay on Santa Isabel, the 
Japanese had bases easily supplied from 
Truk and Rabaul. By September, enemy 
men and supplies were being loaded on 
fast vessels, namely, destroyers and cruis- 
ers. These Jap ships would leave lower 
Bougainville after our last air search, 
would retire from that area in the late 
afternoon, steam at a fast rate, unload 
their men and supplies at Cape Esperance 
or east of there, shell Henderson Field and 
return before our search airplanes could 
find them. By that time they would be out 
of range of the strike force airplanes at 
Guadalcanal. The B-17s could have taken 
care of this, but we.could not operate in 


force from the muddy field at Guadalcanal, 
Thus, the enemy in the bush at Guadal- 
canal would be reinforced to the point of 
mounting an attack on the beachhead at 
which time other Japanese, supported by 
2 sizeable portion of the Imperial Navy, 
would be brought down from the Mandates 
as an occupation force, 

Such actions were feasible as long as 
the enemy controlled the sea approaches 
to the Lower Solomons. Once these were 
lost, as they were in the mid-November 
engagements, the enemy was obliged to 
rely for reinforcements solely on the “To- 
kyo Express.” Meanwhile, air attacks on 
Henderson were carried out daily from 
Rabaul via Kahili Field in southern Bou- 
gainville, and various harassments were 
maintained against the American garti- 
son. These latter were ingenious sleep- 
destroyers. “Oscar,” a sub, surfaced 
nightly in the dark off Lunga, reconnoi- 
tered and, threw a few shells at either 
Tulagi or Guadalcanal. After midnight, 
an asthmatic two-engine bomber variously 
named “Louie the Louse,’ “Washing Ma- 
chine Charlie” or “Maytag Mike” would 
lay a stick of bombs across the field. Later 
on, when we got low altitude bombing 
equipment together with radar, these tac- 
tics were discouraged. 


The foregoing gives a general idea of 
conditions in the South Pacific prior to, 
and immediately after, the Japanese in- 
vasion. The account that follows will con- 
cern mostly the strategic operations of 
our B-17s. 


The landing strip was not operative for 
B-17s until 20 September, although we 
did land a few search airplanes there be- 
fore that time. Actually, the field was not 
suitable according to our specifications un- 
til 1948. The Marines would curse the 
poor old B-17s when one would get stuck 
in a bomb crater or dig a hole in the run- 
way. We did not like to keep the B-17s at 
Henderson Field any longer than neces- 
sary in the early days, as the field was 
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shelled almost nightly and bombed almost 
daily. It was too exposed for heavy bomb- 
ers and suffered as well from lack of serv- 
ice. However, with this wonderful old air- 
plane, we cut our hearts out daily by sacri- 
ficing 600 miles of range of a strategic 
airplane. Lack of security and _ service 
made it necessary. 

Dispersion, taxiways, hardstandings and 
a durable runway are necessary for heavy 
bombardment. Henderson Field had none 


the type of weather prevalent out there, 
with no navigational aids, required excel- 
lent navigation. 

We did not brief our crews prior to 
hitting maneuvering targets, as everything 
was executed according to standard oper- 
ating procedures. This may seem to be a 
slipshod way to operate, but we found it 
to be the easiest and most expeditious once 
we became trained in correct tactics and 
precedures. 


B-17s of the 11th Bombardment Group halted Japanese battleship of the Fuso class when 

one Fortress obtained a hit with a 500-pound bomb. Following B-17s obtained additional 

hits and when last seen the ship was burning furiously. The action occurred north of 
Savo Island on 13 November 1943. 


of them. Our usual procedure was to take 
off from Espiritu Santo before daylight, 
stop off for gasoline at Henderson and go 
on our mission. If we received a position 
report from our search airplane within 
striking distance from our base at Espiritu 
Santo, we would go directly to the target. 
This happened frequently, but we had to 
stretch the range of the B-17s to do it. 
Returning after dark to a small island in 


We were forced to change our bombing 
tactics and techniques after a few weeks 
in that theater. With few exceptions, we 
were concerned mostly with bombing ma- 
neuvering targets. We had practiced a few 
simulated missions on towed targets and 
on the old battleship Utah in Hawaii be- 
fore the war. These missions were mostly 
group missions. Frequently a few squad- 
ron missions were scheduled as practice 
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for squadron leadership. In other words, 
our pre-war practice missions -were--de- 
signed for use by a greater number of air- 
planes than we could muster in the South 
Pacific. We never ran out of targets and, 
as stated previously, we had to exercise 
economy of force. 

Our experience at Midway convinced 
us that we should bomb from lower alti- 
tude. We bombed from 10,000 to 20,000 


the target-area, if the formation still con- 
tained six airplanes, the sixth would fill 
out the diamond in the attack run. We 
issued orders that no attack would be 
made from over 15,000 feet, as the target 
could maneuver out from under. the bomb 
pattern of five airplanes bombing from 
above 15,000 feet. We operated generally 
from nine to thirteen thousand feet, al- 
though antiaircraft fire was pretty rough 
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The normal sea search required to secure ‘the approaches to the Solomons and 

related areas in 1942. This required many B-17s and Navy PBYs in addition to B-26s 

from New Caledonia and Hudsons from Efate. Frequently, B-178 were flown from 
Henderson Field to reconnoiter the area far to the north toward Truk Island. 


feet at Midway. We 1fow decided to employ 
a five plane formation, in a V, against a 
surface vessel whether carrier, troop trans- 
port, battleship, cruiser or destroyer. This 
was our attack formation. We did not 
necessarily fly this formation to and from 
the target, as our defensive set-up con- 
sisted of two flights of three planes each, 
in staggered formation. Upon reaching 


at that altitude especially when we hit 
battleship and cruiser task forces. 
During the months of October and No- 
vember we experienced few misses. We 
selected key flight commanders, navigators 
and bombardiers to execute our standard 
operating procedures, and they became ef- 
ficient in their use. As the striking force 
was always on a fifteen minute alert dur 
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ing the hours of daylight, we had only 
time enough to give the pilots, bombardiers 
and navigators the essential information. 
The search airplane, in making a contact, 
would report the position, direction of 
travel, composition, and rate of travel of 
the target. This information would be 
given to the key personnel and takeoff 
would be accomplished. They were suffi- 
ciently trained to interpret this informa- 
tion without additional briefing. Normally, 
that was all that was necessary; however, 
if anything else was necessary they would 
be briefed accordingly. We always had 
plenty of targets, so that the strike force 
was never sitting on the ground very long. 
If the search plane position report was in- 
accurate, the strike force would have to 
perform search upon its arrival at the set- 
forward position of the target. Many an 
airplane came home “milking” its last 
drop of gas because of this extended flight 
plan. : 


In addition to our strike force missions, 
we were required to perform reconnais- 
sance missions. ‘These were over-water 
flights extending out in some areas to one 
thousand miles. In order to keep 
COMSOPAC informed of enemy surface 
movements, each B-17 from Espiritu Santo 
would cover a sector extending either five 
or six degrees, depending on the visibility. 
The two B-17s staging through Guadal- 
canal would cover the “hot” sector through 
the Buin-Shortland-Faisi area in south 
Bougainville and the northern part of the 
island at Buka Passage. Targets abounded 
at Bougainville’s lower tip where the har- 
bor of Tonolei and Buin settlement lay 
behind densely wooded Shortland Island, 
and in the “Slot,” funneling down to Gua- 
daleanal between the New Georgia Group 
and Santa Isabel and Choiseul to the east. 
Tonolei, protected by Kahili Field, re- 
ceived shipping from Rabaul, Palau and 
Truk, while sightings in the “Slot” in- 
cluded every category in the Jap Navy. 


This reconnaissance was necessary in 


order to guard against surprise attacks, 
especially carrier attacks, as they were 
the most dangerous. A battleship shelling, 
however, is something you will never for- 
get. The search must be put out a distance 
of 1,000 miles along all probable enemy 
approaches to the island, in order to in- 
tercept the day before the anticipated at- 
tack by the striking force. This means 
that the search airplane must make con- 
tact and send this report back to the base 
in time for the striking force to fly out and 
make its attack the day before the enemy 
hits. Night attacks were not too effective. 
Carriers usually try to attack just at dawn 
to take advantage of an approach to the 
target under cover of darkness. 


B-17s and navy PBYs were used in 
these long searches. We had to increase 
the number of B-17s on search, because 
the PBYs could not stay with the Jap 
fighters long enough to make a complete 
contact report. This was especially true 
up the “Slot” toward Bougainville, or 
when intercepting a carrier task force. 
The PBYs would send in a contact report 
and that is the last we would hear of them, 
as they would not get to develop the report. 
The PBY was a two-engine flying boat 
much slower than the B-17: and with only 
two fifty-caliber guns, while the B-17 had 
twelve fifties, all in good defensive posi- 
tions. 


One day a PBY sent in a contact report 
with the postscript: “I am _ tracking— 
notify next of kin.” That was a famous 
remark down there, and I guess it indicated 
the mental attitude of the PBY crews 
when under attack. They really took a 
beating. 

A review of the start of the war in the 
Pacific indicates that we not only lacked 
airpower, but we lacked the services and 
the bases to operate. We were unprepared 
for the war, and naturally it took time to 
get or produce all our needs. The war 
with Japan was a battle for bases. We 
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were constantly fighting for bases from 
which to use our air power to get closer 
to or at the heart of Japan. 

During the critical days at Guadalcanal, 
we could not use the B-17 in its most 
effective way. Had we been able to operate 
from Guadalcanal with four-engine bomb- 
ers, we could have eliminated all Japanese 
air and water forces from the Solomons in 


two weeks. We could have destroyed them 
before they ever reached their staging 
place in lower Bougainville, because our 
search and strike would have taken place 
600 miles farther out. We would have 
denied them those approaches. The im- 
portance of the ABCs of the Air Forces— 
Airplanes-Bases-Crews—was never more 
evident. 





So far as their ability to defend themselves and their institutions was 
concerned, the great democracies were sick nations when Hitler openly 
massed his forces to impose his will on the world. As sick as any was the 
United States of America. We had no field army. There were the bare 
skeletons of three and one-half divisions scattered in small pieces over the 
entire United States. It was impossible to train even these few combat 
troops as divisions, because motor transportation and other facilities were 
lacking, and funds for adequate maneuvers were not appropriated. The Air 
Forces consisted of a few partially equipped squadrons serving continental 
United States, Panama, Hawaii, and the Philippines; their planes were 
largely obsolescent and could hardly have survived a single day of modern 
aerial combat. We lacked modern arms and equipment. When President 
Roosevelt proclaimed, on 8 September 1939, that a limited emergency existed 
for the United States, we were, in terms of available strength, not even a 
third-rate military power. Some collegians had been informing the world, 
and evidently convincing the Japanese, that the young men of America 
would refuse to fight in defense of their country. 

The German armies swept over Europe at the very moment we sought 
to avoid war by assuring ourselves that there could be no war. The security 
of the United States of America was saved by sea distances, by Allies, and 
by the errors of a prepared enemy. For probably the last time in the history 
of warfare, those ocean distances were a vital factor in our defense. We 
may elect again to depend on others and the whim and error of potential 
enemies, but if we do, we will be carrying the treasure and freedom of this 
great Nation in a paper bag. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 








Preparation of Map Exercises 


Lieutenant Colonel R. H. Holt, Coast Artillery Corps 
Former Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


Have you been given the task of 
writing a map exercise? May you reason- 
ably expect to receive such an assignment 
in the near future?. Hundreds of officers 
on duty with the National Guard, Orga- 
nized Reserve, ROTC, and instructors at 
many service schools have received such 
an assignment. Dozens of requests are 
received from these officers each day by the 
Command and General Staff College and 
other Ground Force Schools for copies of 
map exercises. Very frequently the offi- 
cers making the requests are graduates of 
these schools and are fully capable of writ- 
ing their own map exercises. More often 
than not, it is the form that eludes them, 
while the contents are secondary.. 

It is true that well prepared map exer- 
cises afford splendid opportunity to give 
junior officers training in command and 
staff duties. The past war showed that 
promotion was rapid and that many junior 
officers that had started as company com- 
manders finished in key staff positions or 
important command assignments, positions 
for which they had had little time to train 
before the emergency. 

Map exercises have definite advantages 
over other types of training exercises. 
Some of these advantages are shown be- 
low: 

a. Any terrain in the world for which 
maps exist is available. The map exercise 
therefore, gives great choice in selection 
of terrain. 

>. The map exercise saves time, since 


students are not required to leave the 
classroom as is the case in terrain and 
other field exercises. 

c. The map exercise is realistic. Com- 
manders and staff officers of units above 
the division are required to control sub- 
ordinate units and issue orders. However, 
personal reconnaissance and personal con- 
tacts are seldom possible. 

d. Map exercises have no artificial limi- 
tations of safety zones, private property, 
or under-strength units, all found in the 
normal peace-time field training. 

Map exercises, like all tactical problems, 
are of two general classés; those of deci- 
sion and those of execution. In an exercise 
of decision, the solver must make a defi- 
nite decision based upon a definite tactical 
situation. In an exercise of execution, the 
solver’s decision has already been made 
ior him, and his task is that of choosing 
the best method of carrying out his mis- 
sion. The distinction between the two 
types of problems is not hard and fast. 
Many map exercises require the solver to 
make a decision and then to decide upon 
the plan for carrying out that decision. 
In this type of problem we have a com- 
bination of the two general classes. 

The individual assigned the mission of 
preparing a map exercise is usually con- 
fronted with a directive from higher au- 
thority, which will outline the purpose and 
scope of the exercise to be prepared. Often 
the directive will also indicate the type of 
exercise to be prepared. The scope of the 
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exercise should be consistent with the 
training and experience of the solvers, or 
with an assignment which they may ex- 
pect in the near future. The exercise 
should be planned so that it can be pre- 
sented effectively with the facilities avail- 
able. 

In the preparation and framing of the 
map exercise, ingenuity on the part of the 
author is required to produce reasonable 
and logical situations. Imagination on the 
part of the author is also essential. These 
two items, ingenuity and imagination, are 
a test of the author’s ability. Their inclu- 
sion produces the realism that facilitates 
instruction and maintains interest. 


Having digested the contents of the di- 
rective, the author is ready to go to work 
on the preparation of his exercise. It is 
believed that there are certain specific 
steps which he may take to facilitate his 
work. The first step is the adoption of a 
specific form for the exercise. A standard 
form for the statement of the situation 


will serve as an aid to brevity, clearness, 
and quick understanding of the situation. 
The form should be such that it will per- 
mit the problem to be used in all types of 
tactical problems and exercises. 

The statement of a situation usually 
consists of: 


(1) Heading. 

(2) General situation. 

(3) Special situation. 

(4) Requirements. 

In many exercises, particularly those 
involving small forces, the general and 
special situations can be combined and 
termed “situation.” 

The four major items contained in the 
statement of the situation should contain 
so much of the following as is applicable 
to the exercise being prepared: 

(1) Heading—The heading includes 
the office of issue, the nature of the exer- 
cise, an identifying number and the date. 

(2) General situation.—The general sit- 
uation first lists the maps required, in- 


cluding any special maps or overlays is- 
sued with the problem. Then follows a 
brief statement of the facts known or as- 
sumed to be known, to both forces, friendly 
and hostile. This is for the purpose of 
general orientation to assist the solver in 
understanding the situation. It covers the 
military status of the opposing forces; if 
necessary, the political aspects of the sit- 
uation, and any other like items necessary 
for clarity. The general situation should 
be brief and should contain no unnecessary 
information. 

(3) The special situation.—This isa 
statement of the assumptions and real or 
imaginary facts, which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the general situation, forms the 
basis of judgment on which the problem 
is to be solved. Some of the essential fea- 
tures of a special situation are: 


(a) A definite statement of the forces 
involved, including variations from author- 
ized tables of organization, if any. 

(b) A statement of the mission of our 
force, in unmistakable terms. 

(c) A statement of the location and 
disposition of our ground forces at a 
stated time and in sufficient detail for the 
purposes of the problem. Nonessential 
data should be avoided. 


(d) A statement of our air situation 
to include strength and location of sup- 
porting tactical air units, and _ location, 
strength, and mission of strategic air 
units. 


(e) Sufficient. data on which to base an 
estimate of the enemy situation, both air 
and ground. The data should be such as 
to require an analysis in order to arrive 
at reasonable conclusions as to the enemy’s 
capabilities. Part of the value of the exer- 
cise is lost when the enemy’s situation and 
capabilities are made so obvious as to re- 
quire no analysis. 

(f) A statement of the date of the op- 
eration, in the event that the hour of sun- 
rise or sunset, or season of the year, has 
a bearing on the problem. 
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(g) A statement of special weather 
conditions, when it is desirable to indicate 
their effects on roads, fords, bridges, 
streams, visibility, air operations and the 
like. 

(h) Such other assumptions as are es- 
sential. These are usually included under 
the general heading “Notes.” 

(4) Requirements.—Standard require- 
ments call for action, plans, orders, deci- 
sions, or portions thereof. The require- 
ment or requirements should be practic- 
able. In a series of exercises, the require- 
ments should be diversified to make sure 
that all practicable items are covered. 
Among the fundamental of these which 
might be mentioned are: 


(a) Listing the factors to be considered 
in arriving at a decision, in order that the 
solver will develop the thought process in- 
volved in arriving at a tactical situation. 

(b) Listing the projected plans which 
are under consideration in various agen- 
cies of the command, so as to emphasize 
the necessity for, and methods of, antici- 
patory planning. 

(c) Stating the actions taken upon re- 
quests of lower units for modifications in 
orders and instructions given them. Such 
requests are common and call for tact and 
judgment on the part of staff officers and 
commanders. 

(d) Generally the requirements are 
stated in one or more of the following 
forms: 


(i) An estimate of the situation. 

(ii) The decision of 

(iii) The plan of 

(iv) Formal orders issued by 

(v) The writing of certain paragraphs 
of a field order. 


To complete the form for the exercise, 
the author should issue to the solvers a 
solution to the requirements to indicate an 
acceptable method of solving the problem. 

Having established the form for the ex- 
ercise, we next proceed to work out the 
details and then assemble them in a logical 


manner. This is done by first selecting 
key terrain to be assigned as the objective 
of two opposing forces. Then considering 
the time and space factors and the missions 
to be assigned, we figure backwards in 
order to get the opposing forces placed in 
proper and logical positions with missions 
which will insure the type of operation 
desired at the objective. The following 
fifteen steps are considered to be a logical 
sequence in the preparation of the exer- 
cise: 

(1) Determine the line of action to be 
illustrated. 

(2) Determine the size of the Blue 
force to be employed. 

(3) Determine the type of problem to 
be presented. Is it to be one of decision? 
One of execution? Or one of both? 

(4) Select the maps. The selected map 
should have terrain which is suitable for 
the type of problem to be presented. 

(5) Determine the size of the 
forces to be employed. 


(6) Determine the hour at which the 
action is to take place or the decision is 
to be made. 

(7) Tentatively determine the disposi- 
tion of the Blue and Red forces at the 
hour at which the action is to be taken or 
the decision is to be made. 

(8) Determine the mission of the Blue 
force. 


(9) Prepare data pertaining to the Blue 
and Red forces which will serve as reasons 
for their being in the locations chosen at 
the prescribed hour. 

(10) Draw up a general situation. 

(11) Introduce elements that will pre- 
sent alternate lines of action for the situa- 
tion. 

(12) Determine how information of the 
enemy can best be placed in possession of 
the Blue commander. 

(13) Make adjustments throughout and 
prepare the special situation. 

(14) Prepare the requirements. 

(15) Prepare solutions—after the sit- 


Red 
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uations have been completed, not before. 

After the problem has been completed it 
should be surveyed as a whole, and judged 
according to the following considerations: 

(1) The assumptions must be logical 
and limited to those having a direct bear- 
ing on the selected problem. 

(2) The problem should be _ logical, 
simple, clear, and concise. 

(3) It should illustrate the desired 
principles or lines of action. 

(4) It should be framed so that the so- 
lution is not obvious. There should be 
alternate lines of action between which a 
correct choice can be made only after a 
proper estimate of the situation has been 
made. 


(5) The problem should be suited to 
the capacity and degree of military edu- 
cation and training possessed by those to 
whom it will be presented for solution. 

In presenting the map exercises the fol- 
lowing items should be arranged for, well 
in advance of the time of presentation: 

(1) A suitable room. 

(2) Desks or tables, with chairs. 

(3) Required maps. 

(4) Supplies, such as paper, pencils, 
etc. 

(5) Public address system, if required. 

Ordinarily, the situation is described 
or issued to a group, and solutions to the 
requirements are prepared individually. 
Often, however, the class is divided into 
staff sections or groups and the require- 
ments are solved by the group as a whole. 


No fixed rules for determining the time 
allowed for solutions can be prescribed. 
More time, generally, is needed when writ- 
ten solutions are required than is necessary 
for oral solutions. Within reasonable 
limits, it is better to err on the side of 
allowing too little time than to give too 
much. 


Summary 

Two prerequisites to the writing of a 
good map exercise are clarity and brevity, 

The situation for every exercise should 
be stated clearly. The author and all 
those who review the problem should make 
a special effort to free it from ambigious 
and contradictory statements. The author 
must be careful not to be influenced by a 
particular solution which he has in mind, 
as he prepares the problem. His state- 
ments, unless they are carefully tested, 
may mean one thing to him and another 
to the solvers. 


In so far as brevity is concerned, the 
situation in a good map exercise is pre 
sented as briefly as possible. During op- 
erations in the field, the situation is a con- 
tinuing one, and all concerned are familiar 
with it. On the other hand, in the map ex- 
ercise, the solver must, at one sitting, 
grasp and adjust himself to an entirely 
new situation, Therefore, authors must 
make every effort to present their situa- 
tions briefly and in a manner which the 
solver can grasp easily and quickly. The 
situation should lead reasonably to the 
action contemplated. 


Our fighiing forces in war are always made up of civilians, so a failure 
to provide for the training of the civilian reserve amounts to nothing less 
than condemning us to a state of helplessness. A large standing army would 
certainly be much more objectionable on all of these grounds even if it were 
not economically impossible te maintain one of sufficient size without im- 
poverishing the country. 


. General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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If War Comes to the Arctic 


Colonel Paul V. Kane, Field Artillery 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Ft. Monroe, Va. 


Colonel Kane was commanding offi- 
cer of Task Force Frigid which con- 
ducted cold weather tests in Alaska 
during the winter 1946-1947.—The 
Editor. 


W INTER warfare in the Arctic or 
Sub-Arctic regions would provide a test 
for man and machine more severe than 
any recorded to date in military history. 

When one contemplates war in the Arc- 
tic regions it is natural to ask: “What 
would be the objectives in the Arctic?” 
An examination of a map will readily show 
that there are no industrial areas, no 
great centers of population, no large ports, 
no network of communication and no 
great deposits of natural resources in the 
Arctic. 

How then could the Arctic regions 
figure in any war in the future? The 
answer, of course, is that since the short- 
est inter-continental air routes pass over 
the Arctic regions, these areas contain the 
air highways over which invading armies 
may move in the future. 

It is now commonly accepted that any 
future war will start with a tremendous 
air attack, followed by an airborne in- 
vasion. Anyone who has even the slightest 
acquaintance with the situation in the 
northern-most areas of the North Ameri- 
can Continent will readily admit that an 
airborne attack is the only feasible man- 
ner of attack in those areas. 

Since communications as known in the 
Temperate Zone are non-existent in north- 


ern areas, it would be practically impos- 
sible to move large masses of troops over- 
land. And as there are no industrial areas 
in the extreme northern regions, the only 
objective an invading army could find 
there would be the existing air bases or 
areas considered suitable as _ potential 
bases. 

Winter warfare in the Arctic is such 
a serious problem that it is believed no 
nation would risk it unless it felt that it 
had sufficient force available to achieve 
a quick, easy victory and push through 
into the vital areas farther south. 

The advantage, of course, will be with 
the attacker in an invasion through the 
Arctic, because he can choose the time 
and the weather which favors his manner 
of attack. However, if the initial attack 
fails to achieve complete success, it is be- 
lieved the advantage will quickly shift to 
the defensive. That has happened twice 
in invasions of Russia. The invading 
armies initially had the advantage, but as 
their communications lengthened and sup- 
plies became scarce, the advantage quickly 
passed to the defending troops who had 
short communication lines, ample sup- 
plies and comfortable shelters. 

Although a war may start as an air- 
borne attack, if a stalemate develops, it is 
certain that other ground forces will be 
employed as soon as they can be trans- 
ported to the battlefield by any means 
available. Someone has said that no mat- 
ter how or where wars start, they all end 
in mud. 
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The question as to which season of the 
year favors the invader in the Arctic 
seems to have no clear cut answer. For a 
nation that has a large number of troops, 
well trained in winter warfare and inured 
to the rigors of an Arctic winter, it would 
appear that the winter would be the ideal 
time to launch an attack. This would be 
particularly true if the nation attacked 
were one poorly equipped for, or untrained 
in winter warfare. The winter season 
offers many advantages. The flying con- 
ditions at that time are ideal. The frozen 
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ciable loss in efficiency until ground op. 
erations start. 

It is admittedly difficult for troops to 
move on foot through deep snow, but in 
many cases it is easier to move over deep 
snow than over the spongy muskeg found 
almost everywhere in the summertime, 
There is no way to escape the wet muskeg 
in the summertime, as it exists wherever 
the permafrost prevents subsurface drain- 
age. Another distinct disadvantage in a 
summertime attack is the presence of an 
enormous number of mosquitoes that thrive 
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A glider which was used for supplying troops on maneuvers is here shown being towed 
into a pick-up position by a D-7 Bulldozer. 


lakes and rivers covered with a layer of 
soft snow, furnish excellent emergency 
landing fields for airplanes and gliders, 
and also ideal drop zones for paratroops. 
Even the frozen tundra, covered with 
forty inches of snow, affords better emer- 
gency landing facilities than the spongy 
marshes of the summertime. 

While the rigors of winter warfare for 
ground forces are very severe in extremely 
low temperatures, the personnel of the air 
force and airborne troops transported in 
heated planes will not suffer any appre- 


in the stagnant water of the small lakes 
and ponds. However, inasmuch as the 
anopheles mosquito is rarely found in th 
Arctic the control of malaria should n0 
be a serious problem. 

Although an airborne attack could 
launched at any time of the year, it is be 
lieved that late fall or early winter offer 
the best conditions for such an attack sint 
at that time the snow is not deep and tht 
lakes and rivers are frozen sufficiently # 
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moving through deep snow, it is believed 
that any plan for an airborne attack in 
the Arctic would provide for jumping di- 
rectly on to the objective or in a drop zone 
in very close proximity to it. At extremely 
low temperatures, it would also be neces- 
sary to drop stoves, fuel and small, light 
tents to protect troops required to remain 
in the open for protracted periods. 










The most serious problem confronting 
any force operating in the Arctic will be 
that of logistics. In any area where ninety 
per cent of the goods corsumed have to 
be imported, neither the invader nor the 
defender can hope to live off the land or 
even obtain any assistance from local 
sources, 


























In the initial stages of an Arctic war, 
almost all supplies would have to be air- 
borne. This would certainly be true for 
the invading forces and would also be true 
for the defending forces unless foresight 
and vision had provided for large reserves 
of supplies. 


This fact would place a definite limit 
on the size and weight of the weapons 
available to the attacking force. 


If the invading force can seize air bases 
early and maintain air supremacy, the 
problem of supply by air is relatively 
simple. If at any time, however, the in- 
vader loses complete mastery of the air, 
or is forced out of his air bases and com- 
pelled to depend on air drop for his sup- 
plies, his supply problems increase one 
hundred fold. Supply by air drop is one 
of the most costly methods of supply yet 
encountered in military operations. Even 
when goods are well packaged and dropped 
by parachute, the losses are considerable 
as many crates fall into areas from which 
they cannot be recovered. When free drop 
is employed, even at low altitudes, there is 
an enormous amount of wastage from bro- 
ken packages and widely scattered sup- 
plies. If suitable, cleared areas are avail- 
able, supply by glider is much more practi- 
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cal and efficient method than that of drop- 
ping supplies. 

The question is often asked: “Will an 
Arctic war require an entirely new weap- 
on or vehicle?” The answer to that at the 
present time, is no. All the present weap- 
ons and vehicles will function at ex- 
tremely low temperatures if proper lubri- 
cation is provided, The very best of main- 
tenance is required on all weapons and 
vehicles and, of course, the rate of move- 
ment for both man and vehicle is greatly 
reduced in deep snow. Wheeled vehicles 


Infantrymen on snowshoes moving sup- 
plies forward by means of a _ toboggan. 


will have very limited use in Arctic war- 
fare and will probably be replaced by full- 
track vehicles, Present vehicles will under- 
go some changes to give better over-snow 
traction and more rapid starting of en- 
gines, 

Arctic warfare will probably see no 
great changes in tactical doctrine. The 
principles that have been sound in tem- 
perate climates apply as well in the extreme 
cold. Men operating in deep snow, and low 
temperatures, become exhausted much 


sooner than under more favorable condi- 
tions, and will have to be replaced after 
very short periods of combat. 

This means that units must have much 
greater depth in attack formations, and 
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reserves must be readily available with 
sufficient transportation to move them 
quickly to front-line positions without tax- 
ing their energy unduly. Reserves must 
also be protected from the elements as 
long as possible before their employment, 
otherwise they will be nearly as exhausted 
as the troops they relieve. 

Maintenance becomes a very serious 
problem at extremely low temperatures. 


one hour of exposure at this temperature, 
it would probably have to be amputated. 
Even a slightly wounded man usually suf- 
fers some shock and loss of body heat. At 
temperatures below 0°F. a wounded man 
must be placed immediately in a very warm 
casualty bag and given hot beverages if 
he is to survive. This means that all medi- 
cal personnel must be greatly increased 
over that provided for in present tables of 


Medical troops evacuating a casualty by means of a towed toboggan. 


Any given operation such as replacing a 
track on a tank will require five times 
as long at —50°F. as it will at +40°F. 
This means that all maintenance personnel 
must be greatly increased if a reasonably 
high standard of maintenance is to be 
secured in Arctic operations. 

Casualties will be much greater in Arctic 
warfare than in any war to date. Added 
to the normal hazards of the battlefield 
will be that of freezing. An uncovered 
human hand will start to turn white after 
two minutes exposure at —50°F. After 


organization, and sufficient equipment must 
be provided to insure prompt and efficient 
evacuation of wounded, If this is not done, 
the percentage of deaths among the woun¢- 
ed in Arctic warfare will be staggering. 
Since history has not recorded to date 
a single war in the Arctic regions, there 
is no experience to draw upon in visualit- 
ing what a war in those areas would really 
be like. Although the experiences of Ne 
poleon’s Army in Russia in 1812 and those 
of the Germans during the winter of 1941: 
1942 give a valuable preview of what may 
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be expected in Arctic warfare, the condi- 
tions those armies encountered were not 
nearly so severe as might be encountered 
in the coldest regions of the Arctic. 


There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween conditions encountered at —30°F. 
and those met at —60°F. Likewise, operat- 
ing in populated areas where there are 
buildings and roads is much less difficult 
than in a barren land where habitations 
and roads scarcely exist. 


Operations in the Arctic regions will 
always be classed as special operations 
and will call for very carefully selected 
and trained men. Extremely heavy casual- 
ties will be the price that must be paid if 
this precaution is not taken. Also, ground 
troops must have the very best of equip- 
ment in excellent condition and big re- 
serves of supplies. 


Although war in the Arctic may be 
initially an air or airborne war, if it 
should develop into a stalemate, the side 
which can first bring its armor to bear 
will have a big advantage. Any ground 
combat in the Arctic, involving the use 
of armor, would place the aggressor force 
at a distinct disadvantage, as it is un- 
likely that anything other than the. very 
lightest of armored vehicles could be 
brought in by air transport. 


Although the tank moves more slowly 
in deep snow than on cleared ground, it 
can serve a double purpose in breaking 
trail for the advancing infantryman, and 
at the same time covering his advance by 
fire. The tremendous shock action of armor 
is no less valuable in the Arctic than else- 
where. In fact, it appears to be more pro- 
nounced, because the foot soldier cannot 
escape the tank, inasmuch as foxholes in 
snow offer no protection, and it is practic- 
ally impossible to dig foxholes in the fro- 
zen ground. Although deep snow reduces 
the speed of a tank, there are few real ob- 
stacles to a tank in the Arctic, Rivers and 
lakes are usually frozen solidly enough to 


take even the heaviest tanks. Where thin 
ice has to be crossed, it can be reinforced 
with timber. Forests in the Arctic are no 
serious obstacle because at very low tem- 
peratures all trees except the very largest 
ones will snap and break like match-wood 
when struck by a tank. Any tracked vehi- 
cle can cross with impunity a mine field 
which is covered with eighteen inches of 
snow. 


In view of the tremendous strides that 
have been made in recent years in the 
development of weapons and in the tactics 
and technique of the various branches of 


Soldiers wearing the new fiber-glass 
uniform. 


the armed forces, even the most exper- 
ienced military man hesitates to assume 
the role of prophet. However, it is be- 
lieved that a round table discussion on fu- 
ture Arctic warfare by a group including 
scientists, explorers, and army and navy 
officers who have had experience in the 
Arctic Regions, and who are familiar with 
modern weapons and equipment, would 
find almost unanimous agreement on the 
following salient points: 

1. If war comes to the Arctic, it will 
come in the form of a tremendous air at- 
tack, or possibly a sneak airborne attack 
followed by a big advance of air forces. 
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2. An enemy advancing through the 
Arctic will probably seize what bases he 
needs and destroy all others rather than 
destroy all bases. 


3. No nation will risk warfare in the 
Arctic until it has ample supply of the 
very best equipment obtainable and has 
an ample force of men trained especially 
for cold weather operations. 


4. No military force will tarry in the 
Arctic any longer than is necessary. It 
will probably leave sufficient force to pro- 
tect its lines of communications and then 


REVIEW 


hurry on to its main objective farther 
south. 

5. The best way to stop an air invasion 
through the Arctic is to throw a deep air 
block in the way of the enemy, This re- 
quires a warning net and intelligence or- 
ganization of the most dependable type. 

6. In Arctic warfare, fortune will al- 
ways favor the side with the “warmest 
suits” and the most “reliable engines.” 
Neither raw courage nor even all the in- 
tangibles together can ever compensate 
for the lack of proper equipment and the 
Arctic “know how.” 


Whether at home or abroad, whether training or fighting, whether in the 
mountains or the desert, the Arctic or the tropics, our forces had to be 
supported with a constant stream of military equipment and supplies suit- 
able to the operation in which they were engaged. The American soldier was 
provided with the best fighting tools, the best food and clothing, the best 
living conditions and the best medical care that our scientific and industrial 
genius could provide and the circumstances of his employment would allow. 


Report of the Chief of Transportation 
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Why Commanders Should Know About 
Motivation and Frustration 


Chaplain (Major) Alfred C. Longley 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


This is the second in a series of 
articles by Majors Sylvester and 
Longley on Military Psychology. The 
first article was published in the 
December issue of the MILITARY 
REVIEW.—The Editor. 


Part I—Motivation 


HE purpose of this article is simply 
to discuss the need of giving the soldier 
an incentive so that he will not only 
freely accept the hardships imposed by 
military life, but will want to do-his 
job. Of all the complicated machines that 
modern mechanized war employs, man is 
still the most intricate. 

One way to understand what makes a 
man “tick,” to understand his machinery, 


of view: Man spends his life fulfilling his 
needs. When these cannot be satisfied, 
then he is frustrated. Frustration of a 
strong, powerful need may lead to anger 
or to depression, anxiety or ‘inefficiency. 
The needs that men encounter are of many 
kinds.. Basically, however, they may be 
divided into groups, the physiological or 
bodily, and the intellectual or social needs. 

The basic bodily needs include oxygen, 
water and food. All of these elements are 
necessary for life. It can be said that we 
are driven to fulfill these needs unconsci- 
ously, instinctively. On the other hand, 
the intellectual or social needs are ac- 
quired. We have developed their necessity 
and learned how to fulfill them. 

When a man’s needs are so adjusted 


that the strongest and most powerful ones 
are satisfied by the job that he is doing, 
then his morale is good. It begins to ap- 
pear then that the problem of good morale 
is closely knit with the problem of moti- 
vation. In other words, the problem of 
morale is the necessity of tying up a 
man’s needs with the activities of his job 
so that he wants to do what he has to do. 
If that is the case, his morale is good. On 
the other hand, if his needs are frustrated, 
the man’s morale is poor. Therefore, it 
should be obvious that it is highly nec- 
essary for the military leader to under- 
stand the mechanism of human nature so 
that he can maintain in his men a high 
state of morale, and keep them operating 
at maximum efficiency. 


Since the conditions imposed by war 
are unusual, the commander must realize 
that when men are simply fulfilling normal 
human needs, they are not necessarily 
efficient “soldiers. “He must instill in 
them new needs which they will strive 
to fulfill. This fulfillment will make 
them do a good job under the conditions 
of battle. He must teach them new needs 
and help them to fulfill these needs. This 
he does through the process of motivation. 


To motivate is to cause a release of 
energy toward a desired goal. In terms 
of the military leader, to motivate is 
to inspire men to want to do their jobs. 
Effective motivation is determined by 
three factors, the goal that is to be 
realized, the energy that is to be released 
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to achieve that goal and the means that 
are to be used to direct and control that 
energy. To explain: The goal is obviously 
the task that soldiers are expected to do. 
The energy is the effort that they will 
put forth in achieving the goal. The 
tools that are to be used to direct and 
control that energy are the incentives 
that the leader implants in his men. 
In short, the leader must be able to 
impart to his soldiers the incentives 
to do their jobs with zeal and industry. 

It is these newly instilled motivating 
incentives which alter the soldier’s per- 
sonality so that he wants to do things 
that aré contrary to his basic nature— 
to risk his life day after day, to endure 
constant tension, the fear of death, the 
steady loss of friends, the sight of the 
injured, the bleeding, the dying. It is these 
new incentives that help make men want 
to fight. 

We will now consider and evaluate some 
of the possible approaches which can be 
used in motivating soldiers. First, let 
us consider the incentives that are 
based on the soldier’s opinion concerning 
the necessity of a given war and the 
merits of our cause. Although the at- 
titudes of some vary from strong con- 
victions to deep cynicism, the most 
usual reaction is one of mere acceptance 
of our part in the conflict. This is due 
to the fact that there is much that is 
lacking in the political education of 
American troops. This lack cannot be 
entirely supplied by the Army. Rather, 
it is the result of the attitudes which 
prevail in typical home communities. 
Fortunately, however, strong motivation 
of this type has not proved to be nec- 
essary to good motivation in combat. It 
is not a strong incentive. 

Without doubt the strongest incentive 
which soldiers should be given is that 
which makes them want to identify them- 
selves with their group; to be loyal mem- 
bers of the team. 


REVIEW 


This process of identification is based 


on affection and begins early in life, 
Identification means the feeling of 
belonging to, being a part of a group 
of people. The earliest identification 
made by a man is with the members of his 
family circle. Later on, the range of 
identification expands to include the 
school, the church, the community and 
finally the nation itself. 


Not all Americans have been able to 
develop a broad range of identification. 
There are people who feel loyal only to 
themselves and are not identified with 
any other individuals or groups. Others 
remain identified only with their families. 
They feel strong resentment at having to 
make a sacrifice for some larger group. 
Many such men have been taken into the 
Army, but their ability to make sacrifice 


and give service has been largely due to | 


external pressure. They perform their 
duties and carry out tasks mostly through 
fear of punishment which may follow re- 
fusal. 


It must always be remembered that the | 
human tendency to identify one’s self with | 
a group can do damage as well as good | 
if the soldier’s expansion is immature 
and he retains for instance, too strong | 


an identification with his family. 


corps which dominates his actions in 
combat. Sometimes this domination is 
good, but more often it is not. 
and mothers, even wives, may urge men 
to get into the fight, and make them feel 


ashamed to stay out. More often families | 


plead with their sons to stay out of com- 
bat, to let someone else take the risks. 
If a man has already become strongly 
attached to a combat unit and is 4 
stable well-balanced person, this may result 
in quite determination to conceal his com- 
bat activity from the family, but again 
it may produce considerable conflict. This 
faulty motivation leads the soldier to 
demand avoidance of combat, and if he 
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is forced to participate in battle, he is 
motivated only by fear of punishment. 


Fortunately, when commanders make an 
effort to weld their individual soldiers 
into a strong team, most men are able 
firmly to identify themselves with this 
fighting group. This identification makes 
them efficient and successful soldiers. It 
should be pointed out that group identi- 
fication has many aspects. First of all, the 
soldier is identified with his squad, then 
with his platoon, company, battalion, regi- 
ment, division, and so on up to the point 
where he is identified with the whole na- 
tion. 


In addition to political education and 
group identification, there is another 
incentive to which leaders sometimes 
appeal to stimulate the fighting energy 
of their soldiers. This incentive is 
realized when the leader appeals to his 
men to fight for fighting’s sake. The 
value of this incentive has been over- 
emphasized. Few Americans anticipate 
pleasure from destruction or killing. 
Although some chronically hostile in- 
dividual may be fascinated by the pros- 
pect of getting all the fighting he wants, 
he frequently finds it impossible to adapt 
his_ irascible personality to the team- 
work and coordination necessary in battle. 
The most frequent reaction among Ameri- 
can troops to the destruction of war is 
disgust. Not until he feels that he 
has been personally injured by the enemy, 
usually after the death of close friends, 
can the American soldier think of killing 
enemies without inner revulsion, Ruth- 
less killing and disregard for life are 
foreign to our training and tradition. 
Having to kill is usually something that 
is accepted as necessary. It is a fallacy 
to consider that blind hatred of the 
enemy is necessary for good fighting 
morale, for hatred and gratification from 
killing are sources of guilt to the hater 
and are not the best motivation for ob- 
jective, impersonal combat. 





There is, however, an aspect to this 
incentive of fighting for fighting’s 
sake that is acceptable to the men, be- 
cause it is in line with their previous 
training in sports. The idea of pressing 
on to victory over a strong opponent by 
virtue of superior force, skill, and train- 
ing appeals to any American. The tactics 
employed by an infantry division or a 
formation of aircraft require the kind of 
talent needed in the planning of the 
strategy of a football game. The gridiron 
maneuvers of through-the-line-plunges and 
end-runs, blocking and tackling, T-for- 
mations and double-wing-backs, find their 
counterpart in battle. The satisfaction 
that comes from victory by Superior 
maneuver, deception or strategy is one of 
the important props to good motivation. 
I say prop because the men soon learn that 
the enemy plays for keeps, and that a life 
and death struggle is not the same as a 
game of football. 


The 
political education, 








incentive to fight created by 
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make-up of a soldier. e 
have-“indieated berore, that his family is 
encouraging him to fight and win honors 
to his credit and to theirs. Perhaps he 
comes from one of the few American fam- 
ilies which does have a long military 
tradition. Perhaps his father or an uncle 
was a soldier in the last war and the 
younger man is motivated by a desire to 
equal or excel the record made by that 
relative. However, the closer aman comes 
to battle, his eagerness prompted by 
personal incentives rapidly becomes tem- 
pered by thé realitiés” of the” situation. 
After. a few exposures. to the stress of 
fighting, these realities are intensified. 
At that point, a great strain is placed on 
this individual motivation—these personal 
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incentives, As the soldier begins to realize 
what he has let himself “in for,” it is only 
natural that he should search his soul 
as to why he ever allowed it to happen 
to him. Blind faith and unquestioning 
submission to fate are no part of the 
American character. 


Thoughts of friends at home peaceably 
going about their jobs in civilian life or 
in military installations in the zone of 
the interior, arise and weaken the 
strongest personal motivation. The per- 
sonal necessity to fight the war appears 
dim in view of the millions at home who 
are not fighting or suffering in any way. 
Any desire to be a hero evaporates in the 
heat of combat, and most of the men are 
content to have a hero’s role thrust upon 
them only if such a situation cannot be 
avoided. They are not looking for it. Per- 
sonal motivation tends to weaken in face of 
the stress of combat. The father who lived 
through the last war to tell about his 
combat experiences may not be so im- 
portant to the son who sees little chance 
of living through this one. 


If the weakening of personal motiva- 
tion—personal incentive—were not coun- 
ter-balanced by some other force the desire 
td fight would rapidly diminish. The 
additional force necessary to keep the 
man’s determination to continue in com- 
Wat at a high level stems from the effects 
sf° the” group widrale” which we have de- 
scribed above as identification with the 
group. It is therefore more than “the 
simple sum of the individual motivations 
found in the men before they come into 
combat. It is the result of relationships 
which they have build up within the group 
and the intense loyalty stimulated by a 
man’s close identification with his group. 
The_men are now fighting for each other 
as a team and develop guilty feelings 
if_they let each other down. Men fight 
best. when they seem to be fighting more 
for someone than against somebody. It 
ean be truthfully said that the personal 


fate of a man becomes something of 
secondary importance. If his own future 
becomes dim and his span of life seems 
brief, the fighter is not unduly dis- 
turbed since so large a portion of his 
self-interest has been transferred to 
the interests of the group. He thinks less 
about himself and more about others 
than at any previous period in his life 
When asked why soldiers are willing to 
die, the late Ernie Pyle said: “They 
die for each other.” This spirit of self- 
sacrifice so characteristic of the combat 
personality is at the heart of good 
morale and effective motivation. It is 
not easily achieved in the individual- 
istic and_ self-assertive tradition of 
America. When it is once achieved it 
must be carefully and continually nur- 
tured. If it is lost, the battle is as good as 
lost. Military men have long recognized 
this fact and have considered the team 
spirit of the fighting group the most impor- 
tant single factor of success in battle. More 


important, for example, than equipment, | 
training, freshness or the advantages of 


terrain. 
The principal 


; factor governing the 
maintenance of this type of spirit is is 


the _quality of leadership. Perhaps it 
is sufficient to say at this point that 
‘if the commander demonstrated his tech- 
nical ability, his impartiality, his good 
judgment and, in short, his knack for 
welding the fighting group into a solidly 
knit team, then he will be able to mold 
his men’s weaker personal “incentives 
into on group incentive that will carry 
them through successfully. _ 


Part II—Frustration 


As we _ pointed out in Part I- 


Motivation—human beings are literally 


pushed through life by a constant series 
of drive#s which impel them to do this, 
that, andthe other thing. However, civil- 
ized-living restricts the’ expression of 
emotions and limits the satisfaction of 
needs. Modern conditions impose these 
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restrictions; Army life adds to them. For 
example, during the primitive stages of 
human existence it was considered per- 
tectly proper to kill an enemy in anger or 
in fear,or to" 1 run off with his wife if 
one wanted to. “Today these drives can- 
not_be so freely expressed. The denial 
of a drive is called frustration, Frus- 
tration is a barrier which interferes 
with our mental life and destroys its 
inner harmony. Everybody seeks the ful- 
fillment of his needs, but such a goal 
is not easy to achieve when one lives in 
a world of conflicting aims and ideals. 














To be alive is to be in conflict. Con- 
flicts are unpleasant, but not dangerous 
to mental health if properly handled. 
If, on the other hand, they are improperly 
handled, mental conflict can_result in what 
a layman calls a nervous breakdown, or 
they can even in extreme cases be the 


factors in_a major mental CiSC9 SC 


Most of our conflicts, our frustrations, 
are small ones, which are temporary, 
easily resolved and unimportant. However, 
the unnatural conditions of military life, 
especially in combat, are apt to create 
serious conflicts for the soldier which he 
would not otherwise encounter. 


It is necessary here to explain the 
distinction between frustration and con- 
flict. Frustration results when a drive is 
impeded by an external or internal force. 
Conflict, — on the other hand, implies 
two drives pulling at cross-purposes. 
Whether to go on pass or to stay in camp. 
Whether to read or sleep. Frustration 
is exemplified in a soldier who wants 
a pass, but is told he cannot have 
one; the officer who wants to be pro- 
moted, but is informed that no position 
vacancy exists. These conflicts and 
frustrations may be small, temporary, 
and easily settled; but they are always 
with us just like death and taxes. 
Some people react to them in such a way 
that they can easily solve the conflict— 
overcome the frustrations. Those people 





are said to have a high frustration toler- 
ance. 

Again there are others who cannot so 
easily solve their ‘problems, and they 
spend their time battering their heads 
against the stone wall, as it were trying 
both to” “have their cake and eat it.” 
The teader must be aware of the presence 
of frustrations and conflicts in the lives 
of his ‘soldiers. “In guiding them and at- 
tempting to understand them completely, 
it is well that he should know the various 
means, the psychological methods of re- 
solving conflicts. Then, when he ob- 
serves that a conflict or frustration 
is impeding the efficiency of individuals 
in his military group, in counseling 
them he will be well equipped to suggest 
methods of resolving their conflicts and 
overcoming their frustrations. 














As we discuss these various methods we 
shall point out that some are usually sat- 
“isfactory, others not. First we shall out- 
line several indirect methods of handling 
conflicts and frustrations, then we shall 
explain the direct method. 


The first indirect method commonly used 
is called sublimation. Sublimation means 
to redirect a drive, an incentive, to do 
something from which one is restricted, 
into a channel that will bring it within 


the boundary of approval. For instance, 
when direct expression of the sexual emo- 
tions is not possible, one can turn to indi- 
rect expression. Writing poetry, reading 
romantic literature, writing letters, or 
just by keeping busy. Using the same 
sexual drive as an example, we find that 
it is sometimes indirectly expressed by 
socially unacceptable action, such as telling 
filthy stories, writing obscene poetry, 
singing smutty songs. This type of be- 
havior is our second means of resolving 
conflict, substitution. The person who 
finds expression for his sexual drive in 
art, music or dancing is sublimated. On 
thd other hand, the one who tells off-color 
jokes is substituting. Sublimation changes 
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the quality of the drive by raising it to 
a higher plane. Substitution often leaves 
the drive unchanged and its apt to be ac- 
companied by a feeling of self-disapproval, 
guilt and inferiority. Obviously, such a 
method of resolving a conflict or frustra- 
tion is unsatisfactory, whereas ‘sublima- 
tion is very desirable. 


The third method of resolving a con- 
flict is called compensation. It means 
earning approval by. doing a thing in 
which you can succeed to counterbalance 
failure in some other activity. A person 
who is born with ugly features, when in 
repose, compensates by developing a 
charming smile and by learning how to 
converse interestingly with others. A sol- 
dier who cannot manipulate a weapon 
may make a good cook. Théereby~a” desir- 
able trait has been developed to make up 
for the undesirable one over which the in- 
dividual has no control. One general rule 
to be followed in developing asset qualities 








is to select activities in which the man in 
question _ is certain to have ‘some I measure 
of success. Effective living is is largely a 
matter of balance. Let one force operate 
too strongly and the balance is lost. Com- 
pensation is wholesome. If the new ac- 
tivity is well chosen and the balance main- 
tained, the compensation reaction to in- 
feriority can cause a man to strive very 
kard to achieve success’in some other ac- 
tivity. Some of our greatest men have 
become great because they felt themselves 
to be inferior in social ease, and tried to 
compensate through developing scholar- 


ship, inventive genius or military prowess. 

Though compensation often is a good 
and natural remedy, over-compensation 
produces results that are not so desirable. 
The little man who talks too loudly and 
too much; always itching to fight a bigger 
fellow and well deserving the nickname 
“bantam,” illustrates over-compensation 
to a feeling of inferiority. 

In addition to sublimation, substitution 
and compensation, another indirect me- 











thod of resolving conflict or frustration 
is termed “a flight into fantasy.” That is 


_to say, the person in whom a drive is 


thwarted frequently finds satisfaction in 
imagining, dreaming, either by day or by 
night that the drive is satisfied. The flight 
into fantasy can take many forms. There 
is the conquering hero who imagines him- 
self badly wounded and slowly bleeding 
to death, leading his small handful of 
faithful soldiers victoriously against the 
superior forces of the enemy. His subse- 
quent return and miraculous recovery and 
the crowning moment of his life when the 
President pins the Medal of Honor upon 
his chest. Oftentimes a person who flees 
reality does not create his own dreams; 
he buys them ready-made in the form of 
movies, adventure stories, love stories, ete. 
The essential mechanism here is that of 
identification again. The thwarted indi- 
vidual as the hero of a pulp magazine 
story, flies the skies with his guns roaring. 


The flight into fantasy for temporary 
relief from conflict is common to every- | 
body. It is abnormal and dangerous only 
when it occurs too often and too strongly 
and when it leads to no constructive ac- 
tion. The daydream can be of great in- 
spiration to the individual who actually | 
tries to create in real life the things he | 
has created in the dream. But when the} 
dream becomes more satisfying than the } 
real thing, he quits working for the real 
thing. Mental hospitals contain many in- | 
dividuals who are starving to death, while 
in their inner dream life, they are attend- 
ing great banquets. 


Hysteria is another unsatisfactory in- 
direct method of resolving conflicts. Most 
of us have noticed that a headache is al 
ways worse when there is a disagreeable 
task to be done or an unpleasant situation 
to be faced. Such reactions are common 
to all and are well within the realm of 
normaley; some soldiers feel a little sick 
just before an attack. These same reat: 
tions in extreme form can become seriously 
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harmful and are known as hysteria. The 
bodily symptoms of hysteria, real though 
they seem to be, result simply from paying 
exaggerated attention to one’s self. As 
a result of this close attention to one’s 
body, sensations come into consciousness 
that have never been experienced before. 
The individual does not know what they 
mean and seizes upon them as an excuse 
for his failures. Eventually he reaches a 
point where he enjoys ill health. The vic- 
tim of hysteria should not be encouraged 
to rest but to try to lose his anxious self- 
regard through activity in other contacts 
with the external world. 


A more common method of indirectly 
adjusting a frustration is through the use 
of alcohol. The thirst for alcohol is not 


like the thirst for water. Drinking alcohol 
is not a physiological habit as is drinking 
water, but rather a psychological habit. 
Individuals become slaves to alcohol not 
because their bodily tissues demand it, 
but because the spirits give a temporary 


escape from the realities of life. When 
completely under its influence, a man’s 
sense of values is altered, his judgment 
consequently impaired. A moderate use of 
alcohol on the other hand, normally tends 
to relax tired minds and bodies, removes 
the user just a little from the problems 
which are causing conflict in his life. This 
period of relaxation prepares the moderate 
user of alcohol for a new approach to the 
solution of his difficulties. 


Finally, rationalization is the most com- 
mon means of indirectly resolving con- 
flicts and of overcoming frustrations. In 
its approved form, rationalization implies 
the process of arriving at reasons to ac- 
count for one’s practices or beliefs, when 
these are challenged, either by one’s self 
cr by others. It reaches its harmful 
stage when it implies the ascribing of false 
motives to one’s behavior. It is another 
way of bolstering the ego. The danger is 
that one may go so far in the protection 
of himself that he has no time for action, 


but spends his days in building up elabor- 
ate excuses for his failures, or in explain- 
ing away things he is ashamed of having 
done. This is the sour grape attitude so 
well told in Aesop’s Fable of the fox who 
decides that he does not want the bunch of 
grapes when he learns he cannot get it. 
Most familiar as rationalizations are. 
“Alibi Ike’s” classic words, “My hand: 
slipped,” “The sun was in my eyes.” A. 
little rationalization is fine, but it is some-. 
thing like garlic—it goes a long way. 

There are many indirect methods of. 
handling conflict and solving frustration. 
Among the most common are sublimation 
and_ substitution, compensation, flight 
into fantasy, rationalization and escape 
through the use of alcohol. Some of these 
reactions can be good in part. In mild form 
they are normal and are present in all of 
us. In extreme form they are what we 
may term cures which are worse than the 
disease. Satisfactory living is largely a 
matter of balance. In dealing with mental 
conflicts, prevention is far better than 
cure. 


Direct action to resolve conflicts and 
solve frustrations are often the most suc- 
cessful means. The direct method simply 
means this: In many conflicts the oppos- 
ing forces are obviously of differing 
strength: For example, suppose it is just 
before a particularly difficult attack. The 
soldier realizes that he can invent an ill- 
ness and escape the immediate danger of 
being killed or wounded. At the same time 
he realizes the consequences of such 
cowardly action: the contempt of his fel- 
lows, the possibility of charges of desertion 
when his ruse is discovered, disgrace to 
his family, etc. In such a case the only 
thing that a man does is to examine sys- 
tematically the pros and cons, thereby 
bringing all the many factors together 
and weighing them with regard to their 
relative merit. The decision is made in 
accordance with what is apparently of the 
greatest net value. It should be pointed 
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out that though factors such as fatigue 
and stress make this decision difficult, 
strong motivation goes a long way toward 
maintaining a man’s balanced judgment 
in spite of these weakening forces. 


Again, some conflicts result from in- 
complete knowledge of the facts and dis- 
appear at once when the necessary infor- 
mation is obtained. An example of this 
type is realized when a soldier is trying to 
decide whether to go on leave or stay in 
camp for awhile longer. When he learns 
that he has a chance of promotion if he 
postpones his leave, the decision becomes 
easy. Further information about the pos- 
sible alternatives will usually aid one in 
his choice, by either dissolving the con- 
flict entirely or rendering the two conflict- 
ing forces of obviously unequal strength 
and value. 


In this connection it is important to 
point out that the efforts of the chaplain 
do much towards the adjustment of these 
difficulties. Religion urges men to subli- 
mate rather than substitute, to use alco- 
hol moderately, to rationalize honestly, to 
seek a direct solution to their conflicts by 
a frank evaluation of the elements in- 
volved. 


_ In summary, we can say that military 
life whether it be in the zone of the in- 


terior, the communications zone or on the 
battlefield, imposes certain restrictions 
upon individuals. These restrictions give 
rise to conflicts and frustrations. Such 
problems can be adequately resolved or 
they can be permitted to go unchecked. 
The good leader keeps a careful eye on his 
men to see that conflicts which they en- 
counter do not become so serious or over- 
whelming that the efficiency of his men is 
impaired. Above all, the failure of ade- 
quate solution to conflicts may lead to 
many abnormal forms of behavior or even 
to breakdowns. When the fighting man 
enceunters this state of affairs he is ren- 
dered useless, becomes a liability to the 
army. On the other hand, the skillful com- 
mander, by giving his men powerful in- 
centives to fight for the good of the unit, 
by assisting them to prevent and overcome 
frustrations, can be assured that his every 
man is producing his utmost for the good 
of the command. 


Finally, military leaders must realize f 
that his knowledge should be not only in f[ 


his possession, but should be shared by all 
commanders and staff officers subordinate 
to him. 
officer who refuses to recognize the value 
of these techniques in the proper handling 


of men is bound to hamper the success of [J 


the command. 





We know that in the world today nothing of great moment can be ac- 
complished without leadership, be it business or charity—or be it war. It is 
more true in war than elsewhere. You cannot fight a battle or run an Army 
without discipline. Efforts otherwise have never succeeded in the past. They 


cannot succeed today. 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
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The 4th Armored Division in the 


Relief of Bastogne 


Lieutenant Colonel Delk M. Oden, Cavalry 


The following article is one of a 
selected number of monographs pre- 
pared by officers attending the 1946- 
1947 class of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, which will appear 
in the MILITARY REVIEW from 
time to time.—The Editor. 


From 9 November 1944 until 8 Decem- 
ber 1944, the 4th Armored Division, a 
member of the U.S. Third Army, had par- 
ticipated continuously in that Army’s fall 
offensive. 

Due to terrain, weather, and poor traf- 
ficability, the division had suffered high 
casualties in both men and machines. 
Neither had been replaced prior to the 
Battle of the Bulge. The division was less 
than fifty per cent strength in tanks and 
infantrymen. Despite recent losses, how- 
ever, the division was battlewise, famous, 
and had an extremely high ésprit de corps. 

Third Army planned a breakthrough of 
the Siegfried Line north of Rohrbach on 
Tuesday, 18 December 1944, The 4th Ar- 
mored Division had the mission of exploit- 
ing the breakthrough and driving to Mann- 
heim on the Rhine River. 

On Sunday, 16 December 1944, the Ger- 
man counteroffensive, known as the Arden- 
nes Offensive of “The Battle of the Bulge” 
was launched, cancelling the proposed of- 
fensive through the Siegfried Line and 
causing Third Army to turn north to at- 
tack the German south flank. 

Initially, the German offensive, led by 
tanks in mass, met with excellent success, 


completely routing the U.S. VIII Corps 
which was disposed along an eighty-five 
mile front on the border between Germany 
and Belgium and Luxemburg. 


Geographical Features 

Despite the initial successes of the Ger- 
man armor, the terrain in the Ardennes is, 
primarily, of a defensive nature. Many 
rivers cut through the country, running 
generally northeast-southwest. These rivers 
flow through deep ravines, leaving bluffs 
and steeply sloped hills forming the ridges. 
The few main roads throughout the area 
follow the valleys, but ample secondary 
roads form a good tactical roadnet. Much 
of the area is heavily wooded, with forests 
of the “ever-green” type, and during most 
of the winter months, the ground is frozen 
solidly and covered with ice. 


The two most important road centers in 
the Ardennes are at St. Vith, in the north- 
east, and Bastogne, in the south. A major 
highway runs south out of Bastogne 
through Martelange to Arlon, Belgium. 
The distance from Arlon to Bastogne is 
twenty-four miles. 


Dispositions and Mission of 4th Armored 
Division 

On 19 December 1944, the 4th Armored 
Division, with headquarters at Cutting, 
France, about five miles west of the Saar 
River and due east of Nancy, was relieved 
from XII Corps and assigned to III Corps, 
the headquarters of which was located at 
Arlon. The III Corps ordered the division 
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THE 4TH ARMORED DIVISION IN THE RELIEF OF BASTOGNE 


to move at once to the vicinity of Arlon, 
a distance of 160 miles. 


At midnight, 19-20 December, the divi- 
sion marched in a column of Combat Com- 
mands, Combat Commands “B,” “A,” and 
“R” in that order. Route: Cutting, Mor- 
hange, Luppy, Pont-a-Mousson, Briey, 
Longwy, Arlon. Upon arrival at Arlon, III 
Corps ordered Combat Command “B” to 
proceed to the vicinity of Fauvillers and 
from there to send a task forée into Bas- 
togne with the mission of contacting the 
10ist Airborne Division, which was hold- 
ing off strong German attempts to move 
west through the city, learn the friendly 
situation and render support if necessary. 
The task force proceeded into Bastogne 
from the southwest, contacted the 101st, 
but was drawn back to Combat Command 
“B’s” assembly position immediately on 
Corps orders. No contact was made with 
the enemy. This task force consisted of a 
tank company, an infantry company, and 
a battery of armored artillery. Combat 
Command “B” sent no reconnaissance out 
from the assembly area, 


During the night of 20-21 December, the 
Germans encircled Bastogne, completely 
serving the 101st Airborne Division’s lines 
of communication, leaving that division 
isolated, The German 5th Paratroop Divi- 
sion, estimated strength 8,000, held the 
enemy line below Bastogne. 


') The remainder of the 4th Armored Di- 
vision had completed assembly in the vi- 
cinity of Arlon by midnight, 20 December. 
The situation was vague. Friendly troops, 
sick with exhaustion and lack of food and 
proper clothing, stumbled in from the north 
and east. Most of these troops came from 
the 28th Infantry Division, the 9th 
Armored Division, and Corps Artillery and 
Engineer units which were caught in the 
initial surprise avalanche of the German 
offensive. They told grim tales of heroism 


and escape, but showed little signs of hys- 
teria, 


The Attack 


On the afternoon of 21 December, it 
was decided to delay no longer. The 101st 
Airborne Division was surrounded, and 
the only way to get them out was for 
Third Army to attack. 

At 0400, 22 December, the 4th Armored 
Division led the Third Army assault. Mov- 
ing out into a blinding snowstorm, the 
tanks and infantry drove into the hazy 
confusion and unknown to the north. Com- 
bat Command “A,” consisting of the 35th 
Tank Battalion; 51st Armored Infantry 
Battalion; the 66th Armored Field Artil- 
lery Battalion; Troop “A,” 25th Cavalry 
Reconnaissance Squadron; Company “A,” 
24th Armored Engineers; Company “A,” 
704th Tank Destroyer Battalion; and Bat- 
tery “A,” 489th AAA AW Battalion (SP), 
attacked north from Arlon along the main 
Arlon-Bastogne highway with the mission 
of opening the route into Bastogne and 
securing the division’s right flank. The 
26th Infantry Division was on the right 
of the 4th Armored, but approximately 
five miles to the east, No friendly troops 
were between the two divisions, 


Combat Command “B” on the left at- 
tacked at 0600 from the vicinty of Fauvil- 
lers with the mission of driving up the west 
bank of the Strainchamps River and open- 
ing a corridor into Bastogne. Combat Com- 
mand “B” consisted of the 8th Tank Bat- 
talion; 10th Armored Infantry Battalion; 
22d Armored Field Artillery Battalion; 
Troop “B,” 25th Cavalry Reconnaissance 
Squadron; Company “B,” 24th Armored 
Engineers; Company “B,” 704th Tank Des- 
troyer Battalion; and Battery “B,” 489th 
AAA AW Battalion (SP). The Reserve 
Command remained in the vicinity of 
Arlon, prepared to repel attacks on the 
division flanks or to reinforce either Com- 
bat Command. Division headquarters re- 
mained with that of III Corps at Arlon. 

On 22 December 1944, Combat Command 
“A” moved slowly but steadily all morn- 
ing in two columns. The Infantry Task 
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Force moved along the main highway while 
the Tank Task Force moved to the east 
thereof, rejoining the main column at 
Neuperle by advancing through Perle, 
Luxemburg to the east. Just north of Neu- 
perle, Combat Command “A” was held up 
by a road crater, not reaching Martelange, 
until 1300. Just south of Martelange, the 
enemy was finally met. The Infantry Task 
Force hit the enemy with tanks and in- 
fantry, drove him into the city, annihilat- 
ing two companies of paratroops within 
the town. This fight continued until past 
midnight. 

Combat Command “B” made slow prog- 
ress on the left, leading with infantry 
afoot. Advancing through Hotte and Men- 
ufontaine, the enemy was encountered in 
such strength that the command was only 
able to reach Burnon by 2100. While “but- 
toning up” for the night, orders were re- 
ceived from division to continue the at- 
tack all night. The offensive was resumed 
at 2300. At this time, Combat Command 
“B” encountered even stiffer resistance 
than previously. 

The Reserve Command moved to an as- 
sembly area midway between Arlon and 
Martelange. 


On 23 December 1944, Combat Command 
“A” cleared Martelange by 0300, found all 
bridges blown over the river, and estab- 
lished a bridgehead along the edge of the 
high plateau which overlooks the city from 
the north. Corps Engineers rushed up to 
build a Bailey bridge, but due to the inex- 
perience of the troops involved, completion 
of the structure was delayed until 1700. 

By that time the ground was completely 
frozen, returning full cross-country mo- 
bility to the division for the first time 
since early October. Morale soared. In view 
of the improved terrain conditions, the 
Tank Task Force was passed through the 
bridgehead at 1700, and by 1800 had lost 
one medium tank to antitank fire, but had 
wiped out one infantry company and two 
75-mm antitank guns. With orders to con- 


tinue the attack all night, Warnach, on the 
right of the highway, was by-passed by 
part of the force and attacked at 2200 with 
light tanks and infantry. Forward ele. 
ments reached the high ground just south 
and east of Strainchamps. 


Combat Command “B” continued the at- 
tack all night, 22-23 December. By day- 
light only one mile had been gained when 
the enemy threw a strong counterattack 
into the east flank of the command. This 
attack was beaten off, and the advance con- 
tinued to Chaumont which was cleared 
out by 2300. Combat Command “B” was 
unsuccessful in attempting to fight north 
out of the town. 

Due to an enemy buildup in the vicinity 
of Bigonville with the attendant threat 
to the division right flank, the Reserve 
Command moved to Holtz where it received 
small arms and tank fire from the north. 
Reserve Command attacked at 1330, clear- 
ing the approaches to Bigonville by 1600. 
At 1700, 200 enemy reinforcements moved 
into the town from the north. 


On 24 December 1944, shortly after Com: | 
bat Command “A” had cleared Warnach} 
and the advance was continuing, the} 
enemy attacked from Tintange with in- fi 
fantry and tanks, A night tank battle en-} 
sued, Combat Command “A” left no secur: } 
ity forces in the town of Warnach so the} 
enemy, with his counterattack, reoccupied f 


it with strong tank and infantry troops. 


The remainder of the night was spent inf 


assembling the command north of the 
bridgehead, prepared for further effort. 
Warnach was attacked at 0915 and finally 
cleared by 1715 to include the woods to the 
east as far as the Surbach River. It was 
now apparent that, in order to accomplish 
its mission of securing the division right 
flank, and in view of the enemy’s tenacious 
attempts to cut the main highway, Combat 
Command “A” needed more infantry and 
was forced to clear the area east to, and to 
hold a line along, the Surbach River while 
advancing northward. At 2215, the Ist 
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Battalion, 318th Infantry, 80th Infantry 
Division, was attached to Combat Com- 
mand “A.” The attack on the right was 
further slowed, inasmuch as the tanks were 
given a support role to the two attacking 
infantry battalions. 

At 0300, the Germans counterattacked 
Combat Command “B” in Chaumont. with 
two battalions of infantry, twenty-two 
tanks, and with heavy artillery support. 
Combat Command “B” lost eleven tanks 
in this fight and was forced back to the 
high ground overlooking Chaumont from 
the south. There, further German at- 
tacks were beaten off and at 2100, the 
2d Battalion, 318th Infantry, was at- 
tached to Combat Command “B.” 

To the south and east, the Reserve Com- 
mand hit Bigonville at 0715, not clearing 
the town until 1400. Although many of the 
enemy were killed and over 200 prisoners 
were taken, Company “C” of the 37th 
Tank Battalion had nine tank commanders 
killed by sniper fire, including the com- 
pany commander. During the night, Re- 
serve Command was ordered to move to 
the vicinity of Bercheux; Troop “C,” 25th 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron, attack- 
ed in the new area. 

On 25 December 1944, Combat Command 
“A” cleared:the woods north of Warnach, 
took Strainchamps and moved up to Hol- 
lange. 

Combat Command “B” retook Chaumont 
and the high ground to the northeast and 
northwest of the town. 

The Reserve Command was ordered to at- 
tack toward Bastogne, and at 1100, at- 
tacked Vaux-les-Rosieres, Petite Rosieres, 
thence southeast to Cobreville, and had 
cleared Remoiville by 1800. Air support 
Was superior all the way. The division 
command post moved to Bodange. 

On 26 December, Combat Command “A” 
continued battling the stubborn enemy on 
the east, tying the division right flank 
along the Surbach River. Hollange and 
Honville were cleared by 1730, and Sainlez 
was taken. 


Combat Command “B” took Grandrue, 
Hompre, and the high ground north and 
northeast of Salvacourt. Extremely high 
casualties in infantry were suffered during 
the day. 

At 0800, Reserve Command attacked, 
and by 0955, held the high ground west of 
Remichampagne. Following an artillery 
barrage on the town, tanks and infantry 
had it cleared by 1055, with the bridge 
captured intact. Air support broke up 
many enemy counterattack efforts on the 
flanks. By 1500, Clochimont had fallen, 
and at 1600, with a time-on-target of ten 
volleys from eleven artillery battalions 
falling on Assenois, the 37th Tank Bat- 
talion and 53d Armored Infantry Battal- 
ion of the Reserve Command roared 
through the town and on through the 
woods to the north where they contacted 
the defenses of the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision at 1645. 

Thus, a part of the division’s mission 
was accomplished. It was not until three 
days later, however, that Combat Com- 
mand “A” succeeded in finally clearing 
the main north-south highway into Bas- 
togne and securing the division’s right 
flank. 

Constant enemy counterattacks threat- 
ened the right flank of the division, as the 
Germans attempted, time and again, to 
close the circle around Bastogne. Due to 
superior air and artillery support, how- 
ever, these attempts were successfully 
thwarted. 

The 4th Armored Division suffered heavy 
casualties in this operation, both in men 
and equipment. These were: seventeen 
medium tanks, five light tanks, four mor- 
tar carriages, seven half-tracks, and eleven 
general purpose vehicles. In personnel: 
sixty-three killed in action, 309 wounded, 
eighteen missing. 

The enemy, on the other hand, lost 
twenty-six tanks, seventy-eight large 
caliber artillery pieces, eleven antiair- 
craft guns, 151 machine guns, fifty-four 
miscellaneous vehicles, 3,238 prisoners, 
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1,606 wounded, 2,758 killed. Our forces 
also recaptured sixty-five U.S. vehicles 
of various types. Most of the enemy casu- 
alties were suffered by the 5th Paratroop 
Division, leaving its estimated strength at 
500. 


Conclusions 

In making a study of this operation, 
it will be noted that the 4th Armored 
Division was assigned two difficult mis- 
sions in succession. First, they were 
ordered to make an extremely long strate- 
gic march over an unknown route without 
adequate prior reconnaissance. Such a pro- 
cedure is a dangerous one, but, fortunately, 
no great obstacle was encountered in this 
instance. Secondly, they were ordered to 
attack into an unknown situation, with no 
idea as to where the enemy would be met, 
but knowing a real fight lay somewhere 
between the line of departure and the ob- 
jective. 

The major points in this operation, sub- 
ject to criticism, are: 

1. The failure of Combat Command “B,” 
on 20 December, to send reconnaissance 
to the north and east, at least as far as 
the Surbach River. The commander of Com- 
bat Command “B” knew the intense efforts 
of the enemy to capture Bastogne, and of 
the hazy situation to the east. Had he 
sent out reconnaissance, he might have de- 
termined the enemy’s. intentions in that 
area early enough to have circumvented 
the latter’s attempts to cut the main high- 
way south of Warnach, and thus have ex- 
pedited the relief of the 101st Airborne 
Division by two days. 

2. The failure of Combat Command “B,” 
on 22 December, and of Combat Command 
“A,” starting on 25 December, to lead with 
tanks slowed their paces considerably. Ex- 
cept for such employment as attacks on 
fortified areas, river crossings, etc., the 
tanks of an armored division should lead 
as the striking force, even though the pro- 
portion of tanks available is less than that 
of infantry. Only through maximum utili- 


zation of the armored fire power inherent 
to an armored division can such an or. 
ganization maintain the speed of operations 
which justify its existence on the battle. 
field. 


Lessons 


1. The strategic mobility of an armored 
division was well demonstrated in_ this 
operation. Alerted at Cutting, France, 
the division moved a distance of 160 miles 
and closed within twenty-four hours. Al- 
though tired, and with additional main- 
tenance requirements resulting from the 
long, rapid march, the division could have 
launched a coordinated attack by daylight 
on 21 December. 

2. Maximum utilization was made of ter- 
rain. Despite operating in country which, 
as a whole, abounds with defensive char- 
acterists, it will be noted that the division 
advanced its combat commands along ridge 
lines which ran into the objective area. 
Taking proper advantage of what favor- 
able terrain exists often enables large 
armored formations to operate in areas 


not normally considered appropriate for 


such units. 


3. The enormous fire power of armor} 
was exhibited in this drive. A great quan-f} 
tity of ammunition was expended with re } 
sultant effects. The high casualties suf-f 
fered by the elite German 5th Paratroop f 


Division attests to the fire power and Vio- 
lence of armored assault. 


4. It is believed that the commande: ff 


of the division used his reserve correctly 
and with maximum benefit to the accom- 
plishment of the division’s mission. First 
he employed it against Bigonville to knock 
out a threat to the right flank. Then, when 
the situation cleared and the leading Con- 
bat Commands were making considerable 
inroads on the enemy position, attracting 
most of his efforts south of Bastogne, the 
Reserve Command was thrown in where the 
enemy was weakest, drove into the enemy 
defenses, and on to the objective in a crush- 
ing, violent assault. 
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Five Basic Supply Jobs 


(Part IT) 


Colonel F. A. Henning, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


This is the concluding part of this 
article. Part I appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1947 issue of the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW.—The Editor. 


Functions of the Requisition and 
Procurement Branches 

N this discussion, requisitioning and 
procurement are considered together as 
the process of securing supplies. In a small 
base the operations might well be per- 
formed by one small unit. In a large 
theater, local procurement would be such 
a large job that a separate organization, 
outside the G-4 supply group and extend- 
ing into all of the sections, would probably 
be necessary. 

One of the first jobs of the communica- 
tions zone G-4 branch is to determine what 
items can be procured locally and to clear 
the list with the zone of interior. This is 
an important step. It permits the War De- 
partment to cut back production, or, if 
the articles are already on hand or sched- 
uled for production, it permits decision as 
to the best method of accomplishing sup- 
ply. In some instances, however, where the 
raw materials are normally exported from 
the zone of interior, it may be more ad- 
vantageous to manufacture and ship the 
completed item rather than ship the raw 
materials and buy the finished product 
locally. 

Within the depot or supply echelon there 
is one group which puts articles on the 
shelf aid another which makes issues (dis- 
tribute). The requisitioning procedures 


would be similar to those in the zone of 
interior. Armies would call for Classes I, 
III and V supplies directly on advance sec- 
tion depots. Classes II and IV supplies, if 
any large quantity were involved, would 
usually be supplied from other communi- 
cations zone depots. Advance sections de- 
pots would refill from rear communica- 
tions zone depots. 


The requisitioning branches in G-4 and 
in the technical services of communications 
zone headquarters are the points of con- 
tact with the overseas supply divisions at 
the zone of interior ports of embarkation 
and with the War Department. Based on 
the supply control studies prepared by the 
technical service requirements branches, 
the apportionment between ports or base 
depots requested by the technical services 
distribution branches, and the tonnages 
allocated to the particular service con- 
cerned, detailed requisitions are prepared. 
The mission is best performed when the 
requisitions indicate the quantities to be 
shipped, the period during which shipment 
is to be made, the justification for the re- 
quest, and the markings to be placed on 
the packages so that they will flow smoothly 
to the proper port, and, if possible, to the 
particular depot in the communications 
zone without passing through a classifica- 
tion depot. 

Requisitioning and following up req- 
uisitions submitted to the zone of in- 
terior is a detailed job, dependent upon 
well established procedures and the exist- 
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ence of exceptional communications. Dur- 
ing active operations in a large theater to 
which several million tons of supplies are 
being shipped each month there is a con- 
stant exchange of teletype, radio, and 
telephone messages with the zone of in- 
terior overseas supply division at the port. 
Cancellations, checks on availability, check- 
ing on back orders, emergency requests, 
changes in shipping dates, tracing partic- 
vlar shipments to particular ships, and 
many other operations demand accurate 
follow-up records and much rapid infor- 
mal transaction of business. 

The local procurement functions are 
similar to those within the zone of inter- 
ior, except that the problems introduced 
by dealing with nationals of a foreign 
country are present. From the strict sup- 
ply viewpoint the principal jobs include 
the furnishing of specifications, program- 
ming the rate of production to meet the 
quantities set up as demands, in some 
cases arranging for raw materials and for 
their allocation, assigning facilities and 
inspections. 

Approximately thirty-nine per cent of 
the supplies assembled for the invasion of 
France in 1944 were procured in United 
Kingdom. Procurement operations con- 
tinued throughout the war, solid fuels and 
construction materials being the principal 
purchases, 


It is obvious that requisitions cannot 
be prepared by forces which have just 


arrived in a theater. As stated under the 
discussion of requirements, automatic ship- 
ment is the general rule until the requi- 
sitions can produce supplies. During our 
occupation of the Atlantic bases leased 
from the British in 1939, the units shipped 
their organic equipment to the ports of 
embarkation, the War Department Tech- 
nical Services shipped shortages and ini- 
tial maintenance to the ports. The techni- 
cal services followed these shipments with 
periodic maintenance shipments on an auto- 
matic basis. General Patton’s force in 


North Africa received automatic ship. 
ment for many months. The build-up in 
the United Kingdom in 1943 was initially 
an automatic shipment. 

The mission of the procurement and regq- 
uisitioning branches may be summarized 
as comprising those operations necessary 
to secure supplies for the command con- 
cerned in accordance with quantities and 
phasing indicated in the supply control 
reports and to provide for their delivery 
into the distribution system as requested 
by the distribution branches. 


Functions of the Storage Branches 

Storage includes the operations of re. 
ceiving, storing, or warehousing, and ship- 
ping supplies in accordance with distribv- 
tion instructions. 

The storage branch and the distribution 
branch work together on assigning depot 
missions to insure facilities being ade. 
quate to handle the load imposed. After 
missions are assigned, the storage branches 
continue studies of the expected loads 


and secure space, equipment and labor to} 


perform the necessary operations. 


The over-all space requirements can} 
be determined from studying the supply} 
control data and from experience factors} 
for handling the various classes of sup} 
ply. The detailed space requirements must} 
be based on a specific assignment of depot f 
missions, a statement of the levels to bef 


carried and information concerning the 
areas and troops to be served. 


The allocation of handling equipment 
is based on similar factors. There is al- 
ways a shortage of this type of equipment 
and rigid control must be exercised from 
the start so that all services and installa. 
tions may get a fair share of the available 
items. Most of these items are of mixed 
commercial types and require especially 
close attention to maintenance. 

The technique of storing and handling 
different types of supplies must be closely 
prescribed; storing barbed wire, dynamite, 
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blood plasma and watch parts will require 
different methods and facilities. 

Warehouse procedures, especially inven- 
tories and locators, are most important to 
efficient supply operations, and must be 
started at an early date. Even old estab- 
lished theaters have difficulties with loca- 
tors and inventories. Early in World War 
II additional supplies were rushed to one 
old base. When it became apparent that 
the area would become a more or less in- 
active theater it became desirable to re- 
turn excesses to the zone of interior. The 
best return procedure would have provided 
for the selection of excess items, and for 
their shipment through ports, marked or 
otherwise identified for shipment direct 
to appropriate depots. The only solution 
possible was to clear out entire warehouses 
and ship the article unidentified to a ZI 
port. The technical services were required 
to send personnel to the port to identify 
property and to mark it for shipment to 
depots. 

The function of the storage branch in 
G-4 of communications zone headquarters 
is to outline the general plan for depots, 
assist where necessary in acquiring or re- 
leasing space, referee space disputes, al- 
locate materials handling equipment, staff 
supervise (includes inspections) depot pro- 
cedures, especially locators, inventories and 
storage practices, assist in manpower prob- 
lems, and project future capacities and 
occupancy of the depot system. In all of 
these operations there must be close play 
with the storage branches in the services 
and sections. 

Within the technical services and in 
the communications zone sections there 
must be similar supervisory groups charged 
with these functions, and responsible for 
the actual operations. 


Storage is big business. It is a profes- 
sion, It is not a job for a misfit or an ama- 
teur. The volume of material to be handled 
In a major theater is tremendous. During 


April of 1945 approximately 2,000,000 


long tons of cargo were handled through 
ETO ports. Up to VJ-day a total of 
45,000,000 measurement tons or _ over 
20,000,000 long tons of Army cargo were 
shipped to United Kingdom and continen- 
tal ports. The depot system must be set up 
by the storage agencies so that these huge 
tonnages will flow smoothly from the ports 
to the troops with a minimum of cross 
hauls or later reshuffling, and without de- 
lay in locating needed items. 


The establishment of a storage system 
in a theater such as ETO or the Pacific 
area is a difficult problem. Time is not 
available to undertake elaborate construc- 
tion. Advantage must be taken of the facil- 
ities which already exist. There is no time 
to set up the depot system before the troops 
to be served arrive. In ETO the depot sys- 
tem necessarily had to be set up as the 
troops moved inland. In the active areas of 
the Pacific, the same plan had to be fol- 
lowed. Even in Australia, our troops and 
their supplies arrived in the same con- 
voys. There the most suitable buildings 
were wool sheds; unfortunately they were 
filled with wool. In Sydney, about eighty- 
five buildings in different parts of the city 
were taken over for storage in the effort 
to get supplies off the ships and to give 
them some semblance of protection. In 
both ETO and the Pacific, ships were ac- 
tually used as floating warehouses. 


The importance of stressing depot ope- 
rations under these difficult conditions is 
apparent. It may be further stressed by 
the following: 

(a) It was frequently easier and quicker 
for an overseas command to requisition 
on the zone of interior than it was to lo- 
cate or transship the supplies within the 
theater. 

(b) In some cases when a report was 
submitted with respect to the on-hand 
quantity of a particular critical item, a 
figure would be cited and qualified with 
the phrase, “estimated accuracy thirty 
per cent.” 
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Storage functions in a communications 
zone may be summarized as the: 

(a) Provision of space, equipment and 
labor for receiving, storing and shipping 
supplies. 

(b) Establishing procedures for, and 
performing physical storage and handling 
operations. 

(c) Establishing procedures and _ in- 
suring that supplies are identified as to 
location and quantity within an installa- 
tion. 


Functions of the Distribution 
Branches 

The mission of the distribution branch 
is to coordinate and insure the distribu- 
tion, redistribution, and final disposition 
of supplies within the command of which it 
is a part. This supervision, within the com- 
mand, extends over operations from the 
time an article is first introduced into the 
supply system until it is issued to another 
command or until the article is consumed, 
abandoned, or disposed of as excess, sur- 
plus, or salvage. 

The specific duties include: 

(a) The assignment of depot supply 
missions. 

(b) Determination of the levels which 
are to be maintained within the different 
depots, shops, or installations. 

(c) Supervision of the stock control 
system to insure supplies being distributed 
in accordance with levels. 

(d) Prescribing procedures for the rou- 
tine issue of supplies to using units. 

(e) Publishing regulated items lists. 

(f) Issuing directives for the shipment 
of specific items not handled in accordance 
with routine procedures. 

(g) Prescribing procedures under which 
items may be sold, loaned, or disposed of 
as gifts. 

(h) Prescribing procedures for the dis- 
position of excess, surplus, obsolete, and 
salvage items. 

(i) Assigning storage and issue respon- 
sibility. 


(j) Maintaining records which show the 
over-all on-hand status of supplies. 

(k) Preparation of estimates as to the 
availability of supplies for proposed opera- 
tions. 

The distribution branch is primarily a 
procedure and operations agency rather 
than a policy making unit. Allowances 
are fixed by the War Department or by 
the general staff within the theater. Dis. 
tribution branches issue against those al- 
lowances. Congress decides policies under 
which Government property may be loaned 
or disposed of by sales, as surplus, or as 
gifts; distribution branches prescribe the 
procedures within their commands. G-3 
secures approval for allocations or for pri- 
orities of issue to troops; distribution 
branches execute the issues. The theater 
commander prescribes the levels to be 
maintained in the combat zone and in the 
communications zone; distribution branch- 
es move supplies to meet the levels. In 
a communications zone, new policies or ap- 
proved plans for specific issues to meet 


other than routine operations are normally f 
passed to the supply group of G-4 in com- f 
munications zone headquarters by a G-4} 
planning branch. Distribution branch con- | 
verts these actions into directives for the 


services or sections. 


The function of the distribution branch- } 
es may be summarized as the staff su-f 
pervision and direction of the flow of sup- ff 
plies through the supply system in ac} 


cordance with approved policies. 


Functions of Maintenance Branches. 

Maintenance can be divided into two 
types of operations. First, the establish 
ment of echelons of maintenance and 4 
system for keeping supplies or equipment 
in condition. Second, the supply operations 
incident to the return of unserviceable 
items either to user or to stock. 

From the supply viewpoint, maintenance 
branches are concerned with: 

(a) Focusing the operations of repait 
operations on those items which are most 
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needed by the command as a whole, and 
which are in short supply or which if not 
repaired will create a replacement prob- 
lem. This is normally accomplished by the 
publication of lists of articles to shops 
within the communications zone and to 
major commands stating the need for pri- 
ority in repair of these articles. 

(b) The establishment of shops and 
the allocation of tools and equipment to 
accomplish repair of critical items or to 
avoid unwarranted loss of otherwise val- 
uable equipment. 

(c) The supervision’of spare parts is- 
sues to secure the maximum return, 

(d) Supervision of spare parts requisi- 
tions to insure parts being on hand before 
equipment must be deadlined for lack of 
parts. 

(e) The establishment of serviceability 
standards to insure repaired articles be- 
coming true assets, and to prevent need- 
less use of parts and effort on articles 
which do not justify repair. 

(f) The maintenance of records which 
forecast the quantity of repaired articles 
which will be returned to supply channels. 


Review of Main Supply Jobs 

The five main supply jobs may be. re- 
stated as follows.—(1) Requirements 
branches are responsible for determining 
and forecasting the quantities of supplies 
to be obtained, and are responsible for the 
maintaining of supply control data for the 
command as a whole. 

(2) Procurement branches obtain sup- 
plies either from local sources or requisi- 
tion on zone of interior. 

(3) Storage branches receive, store, and 
ship (not transport) items passing 
through the supply system. 

(4) Distribution branches control the 
movement of articles from the time they 
are received by the command until they 


are issued, consumed or otherwise dis- 
posed of, 


(5) Maintenance branches are respon- 
sible, ‘rom a supply viewpoint, for con- 


verting unserviceable articles to service- 
able articles, and recommending the es- 
tablishment of shops and the allocation of 
spare parts, tools, and other maintenance 
materials. 

In accomplishing these missions all of 
the branches operate together as a unified 
supply group. : 


Time Factors Involved in Setting up 
a Supply Organization in a 
Communications Zone 
Supply staffs of task forces and com- 
munications zones must be carefully pro- 
vided for and assembled at the earliest 

opportunity. 

The force commander at Santiago, with 
service troops consisting of only a bat- 
talion of engineers and a signal detach- 
ment, had to stay aboard his transports, 
personally supervising the unloading of 
supplies. He worried less about the enemy 
than he did about the discharge of the 
cargo, and issued orders to the commander 
ashore not to bring on a general engage- 
ment. He had to organize his supply staff 
after landing. 

During World War I, the first American 
troops landed in France during June 1917. 
During November 1917, a colonel with a 
staff consisting of an adjutant, a sergeant 
major and a field clerk, was sent into the 
area of the 1st, 2d, 26th and 42d Divisions 
to set up an advance section and take over 
supply functions. “Casuals were flowing 
through the area, supplies and mail were 
arriving with only the markings Armee 
Americaine. One brigade had been ten 
days without potatoes and eight days 
without any vegetables. It was common 
experience not to have bread. One man 
somewhere in the American Army sup- 
posedly knew the definition of a regulat-~ 
ing station.” On 14 February 1918, or- 
ganization plans had _ progressed fai 
enough for the approval of a services of 
supply. On 9 March 1918, the orders for 
the Services of Supply (SOS) were issued. 
On 4 April 1918, the SOS Hq was set up 
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at Tours. General Pershing was always 
conscious of the need for a supply organi- 
zation. He initially estimated that forty 
per cent of his troops would be in the line 
of communications. The organization fin- 
ally formed after ten months was an ex- 
cellent one and performed an outstanding 
job. 

Prior to World War II, we established 
a special observers group in London. 
When we entered the war they were given 
some minor supply responsibilities in 
preparation for the arrival of troops. 
Headquarters, U.S. Armed Forces, British 
Isles (USAFBI), was established in Jan- 
uary 1942. It was later paralleled by the 
SOS, USAFBI. These units were su- 
perseded on 8 June 1942, by ETO and 
SOS, ETO. In July 1942, the SOS moved 
to Cheltenham while Headquarters, ETO, 
and a few SOS planners remained in 
London. In commenting on the time re- 
quired to secure coordinated staff action, 
the ETO General Board Report indicates 
that the planners in London were comput- 
ing, by item, the requirements to support 
future plans. “Until June 1943, there was 
not available to the technical services ade- 
quate tactical and logistical information 
to permit them to compute their own re- 
quirements. Essentially the first year (of 
the SOS) in United Kingdom was a 
period of orientation and ground work 
during which valuable operating exper- 
ience was gained and the foundation laid 
for the enormous build-up to come later 
in 1943 and 1944.” 


The time required to provide a suitable 
working organization in the European 


area in our two major wars might well ' 


be suited by comparison with the com- 
monly accepted time of one year required 
to train an infantry division for which 
Tables of Organization and Equipment 
and procedures are well formulated. 


Time Factors in Accomplishing Supply 
for a Communications Zone 


The minimum time in which requisitions 


for routine supply of a large theater can 
be prepared is from fifteen to thirty days, 
The transmission of the requisition to the 
zone of interior port of embarkation by 
air mail or courier would require two or 
three days. 


The minimum time in which an over. 
seas supply division at a zone of interior 
port of embarkation can process routine 
requisitions, and in which the port can 
load for out shipment, is about sixty days 
This assumes that articles to be shipped 
have been procured and are available for 
shipment promptly to meet requisitions. 
It also assumes that unusual needs such 
as those for special equipment, landing 
craft, large quantities of a specific type of 
bombs or heavy ammunition, and even such 
articles as stoves or special clothing have 
been previously represented to the War 
Department. 


After ships are loaded, convoys must 
be formed and the convoy moved to un 
loading ports. One month is a good factor 
for supply personnel to allow for the op-f 
eration. 


After ships arrive in a large theater | 
. { 
approximately one month should be al 


lowed to get supplies through the depo} 
system. This would be an excellent perf 
formance and require transport and depot} 
facilities. 


If a forward unit requisitioned an item} 
not on hand in the theater and if that item 
were procured from the zone of interio! 
by routine processes it would take four or 
five months to effect delivery under the 
most favorable conditions. 


Procurement lead-time for a standar¢- 
ized item in quantity in the zone of in 
terior is nine to eighteen months. A new 
item, unless of very simple fabrication, 
probably could not be procured in quantity 
in less than twenty-four months. On 
lecturer has stated this two year period 
is quite well fixed and he has compare 
it to the twenty-one days period to hatch 
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a chick; no matter what you try to do 
about it, you can’t shorten the period of 
production. If the items requested were 
not on hand and were required in any 
auantity, this lead-time would necessarily 
be added. You cannot buy 50,000 special 


organization at the earliest possible date, 
to accomplish the missions of require- 
ments, procurements, storage, distribution, 
and maintenance, not only for day to day 
operations, but projected a year or more 
into the future. 


service radios, 200 locomotives, 200 land- 
ing craft or 500 tractors, if not already 
under procurement, on the commercial 
market. 


Junior officers, especially those assigned 
io combat arms, must take every oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with these 
overseas supply organizations and their 
basic functions if they are to act intelli- 
gently in command and staff positions in 
a logistical war. 


Summary 


The main supply problem in a theater 
of operations is the creation of a supply 


For the first time in its history, the United States has become aware that 
its resources in men and materials are not unlimited. During the war these 


resources were, in many fields, barely sufficient for the job at hand. There 
can be no question should there be a future conflict, that the demands upon 
these resources will be even heavier. They must be husbanded much more 
carefully and their use controlled much more rigidly than has ever been done 
in the past. All waste of resources must be eliminated to the maximum extent 
by adopting the most efficient administrative machinery possible. 


General Brehon Somervell 





Since shipping was the chief limiting factor, the joint planning procedure 
was to compute the anticipated shipping capabilities over a period of six 
months or a year, and gear military operations to those capabilities. In 
other words, operations were not approved without reasonable assurance 
that there would be transportation to carry them into effect. 


Report of the Chief of Transportation 





Reflections On Armor 


Brigadier General H. E. Dager, United States Army 


History has never before witnessed 
an expanded and powerful arm character- 
ized by moderate protective armor, fire 
power, shock action and high mobility em- 
ployed so boldly, in such large masses, 
and through such varied terrain, as was 
American Armor in World War II. Some- 
times it was the opening wedge, sometimes 
the sweeping arm of an _ envelopment, 
sometimes the crushing, defense-breaking 
charge. It provided commanders with an 
element for tactical surprise, and was of 
primary use in exploitation or pursuit. 


Coordination between infantry and ar- 
mor was poor in the early stages of the 
war. Cooperation between the two also 
left much to be desired. Circumstances, 
mainly insufficient time to learn the capa- 
bilities and limitations of one another, 
were the cause. With battlefield associa- 
tion came knowledge, experience, mutual 
admiration and respect, and finally full 
and complete cooperation and coordina- 
tion. In short, it became a team, and an 
unbeatable team at that. Both learned 
from experience, but experience is usually 
a hard teacher, and often one or both suf- 
fered at its hands, but both learned. In 
the beginning, modern armor was unknown 
to many, unproved to all, and unwelcome 
to a few. It had to produce results, and 
it did. 

The infantryman often complained that 
armor did not do a clean job, and he was 
for the most part, justified. Armor smash- 
ed through, only partially cleaning out 


a village or by-passing it completely, at- 
tempting to isolate it from supporting 
troops—to “soften it up” to make the 
doughboy’s task a little easier. In this, 
it was sometimes very successful and the 
infantry “mopped-up” without too much 
difficulty. Sometimes, however, the enemy 
fied before the armor only to return to 
give the infantry a very tough fight. 
From such actions, there grew a desir- 
able competition between these two arms, 
and from the competition came that elu- 
sive, yet much sought after, “something” 
for which we, having no word of our own 
to call it, have borrowed the word esprit. 


Out of this seemingly continuous bombast f 
between infantry and armor, grew com- § 


bined-arm tactics. 


Armored units, like infantry units, were § 


generally highly trained, but individually 
and not as a team. Armor grew so fast, 
and generally in areas far from infantry, 
that the doughboy could, in some cases, 
reach combat before ever seeing a tank. 
Then when an armored unit came into an 
infantry area, eager to get at the enemy, 
the infantryman would say, “Sure, go 
ahead. You have armor protection.” In 
the desire to please, to prove his boast, 
to demonstrate the power and shock ac- 
tion of his battle-wagon, the tanker often 
encountered resistance which was beyond 
his capabilities. The resulting sickening 
casualties in tanks and men caused a ter?- 
rific let-down to the infantryman, as well 
as to the tanker. The lesson they both 
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learned was that they had to cooperate. 
German 88s, mines, and other antitank 
defenses were effective against our tanks. 
Infantry, on the other hand, could over- 
come such obstacles and open the way for 
the armor, which in turn, wreaked havoc 
with enemy rear areas, and exploited the 
breakthrough to the fullest. But all this 
had to be worked out the hard way, and 
the important factor is that it was worked 
out. 

Armor’s ability to exploit, to work ahead 
of infantry, to take advantage of an op- 
portune target, brought it many varied 
missions. It made river crossings with- 
out support; it cleared large areas ahead 
of infantry in infantry zones; it “bulled” 
its way back and forth across corps and 
division boundaries with utter indifference 
to law, custom, maps or overlays, to 
the consternation of many high com- 
manders who frequently added a few new 


vituperative words to an already exhaust- 
ed cussing vocabulary. It broke out from 
shallow bridgeheads in which it seemed 
impossible for it to work. It pushed in- 
fantry and its equipment off the roads 
until it became known as a sixty-mile 
road block—a term sometimes justly ap- 
plied. It seized towns, cities, bridges in 
its own or anybody’s zone, and was thor- 
oughly sworn at for its efforts. Yet armor, 
by its very battle-field velocity, which no 
other ground arm possessed, confused and 
outran the Nazis, frequently showing up 
ahead of, and cutting off, a rapidly re- 
treating German unit. It has been said 
that high level plans called for American 
units to reach the Meuse River on D+390. 
An armored division hit it on D+86, and 
had to wait nineteen days for gasoline, 
tracks, bogies and other supplies. Un- 
usual? No! Poor planning? No! Just 
the “Sunday Punch!” The punch that 


“Softening up” a town. (Signal Corps photo.) 
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Armor-infantry cooperation. (Signal Corps photo.) 


landed in the right place at the right time. 
The punch that had the ability to take 
advantage of the enemy’s opening, and 
land hard and fast to send him reeling 
“against the ropes.” 

Across the Rhine, fluidity opened up 
an armor field day. The essential armored 
fundamentals, mobility, plus fire-power, 
plus shock still paid off. Armored com- 
manders from division down, lived “sur- 
rounded” and cut off from their’ trains 
and following infantry. They learned that 
continued attack and advance prevented 
concerted Nazi action against any part of 
the column. Tanks rolled into Nazi ar- 
tillery battalion areas, caught them busily 
engaged in emplacing guns. They pushed 


into Nazi division and corps headquar- f 
ters, service parks, dumps of all supply } 
classes and pulled up their own trains, } 
field hospital platoons and service ele f 
ments well into the combat zone for pro- ff 
tection. 

Employment of armor varied with con- 
ditions of weather, roads, terrain; and 
with the “idea” of the senior commander } 
with whom the armored units worked. 
With most commanders it was used as 3 
weapon or arm of opportunity. They had 
vision and a quick appreciation of time, 
space, and the situation. They grasped 
the capabilities of armor’s shielded powe’ 
to get the most out of it. True, they push- 
ed it over and through the mountains of 
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Thuringia, over third to fifth class roads 
and gave it missions no armored text ever 
dreamed of. Somehow, it produced results, 
and let “grousing” drown in the road of 
battle. 

It fought generally in mass, though it 
could and did split up and fight even in 


his C-ration on the tank engine, and share 
it with him, and fight any “kraut” armor 
that came at him. This system was in- 
tended early in 1942, but it did not develop 
until later during combat in Africa, the 
ETO and the Pacific. It developed the 
“hard way.” 


Armor moving toward the Rhine. (Signal Corps photo.) 


units of single tanks in both major thea- 
ters. Necessity, the situation, and a de- 
sire to “back up the doughboy” similarly 
faced with Nazi tactics, furnished a logi- 
cal reason. This feature further clinched 
infantry-armor cohesion and mutual re- 


spect. The tanker saw a mud-plastered 
weary infantryman living and fighting 
under worse conditions of shelter and pro- 
tection than himself. The doughboy saw 
@ greasy coot, every bit as cocky as a 
paratrooper, who’d mix with him, heat 


Tankers hated defensive operations such 
as covering bridgeheads, blocking areas, 
seizing and holding. They were all the 
same—headaches. A standing tank was 
easy prey for a panzerfaust team. Ar- 
mored infantrymen were too few to hold 
iong fronts and also protect tanks at 
night. Tank crews had to be alert twenty- 
four hours a day, at times for twenty 
days or more. But the tanker took it on 
the nose, and “sweated out” the time to 
move, to fight, to strike and roll on. Here 
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too, the tanker learned that the offensive 
attitude while on the defensive was de- 
sirable to keep the enemy off balance, but 
it cost tanks and men, neither of which 
could be replaced. 

Air and armor seemed to have similar 
broad vision with respect to time and 
space. P-47s appeared over our armor at 
Lorient in Brittany one day. The last the 
armor had seen of air support was in Nor- 
mandy. It was a most welcome sight to 
the tankers. Somehow, the plane was a 
contact between the armored unit and 
other American troops eighty miles be- 
hind. Tankers would often take off into 
no man’s land with or without orders to 
snatch parachuting American pilots out 
cf enemy territory. Once back in tankers’ 
hands it was problematical whether the 
rescue was good for health and discipline. 
The tanker promptly gave the pilots every 
“P.38” (a German pistol) and ground 
souvenir he had, including his liquor, and 
then did the pilot out of his fur-lined 
boots and jacket. P-47’s saved many an 
armored unit by entering an unequal 
scrap with a screaming dive, cutting 
loose a bomb-blast and a vicious .50-cali- 
ber follow-up that shook the enemy, jarred 
his armor and dealt death and destruc- 
tion to his supporting column coming up 
behind his tanks. Fighter-bombers “paid 
the rent.” - They were “tops.” 

Armor moved rapidly. One combat 
command left Lorient, Brittany, and joined 
its parent division near Vendome, France, 
covering 264 miles in thirty-four hours! 
Engineer, medical, ordnance, quarter- 


master and other service elements swore, 
tore their hair, and then caught up with 
their services and supplies. All were in 
bivouac six hours after the combat ele. 
ments closed, bringing with them all dis. 
abled vehicles. The services’ early ideas 
of cushy billets, parks, dumps, warehouses, 
and semi-permanent hospitals were gone, 
They too worked half-packed and _half- 
fed, ready to roll and ready to work. Their 
maps grew longer and bigger. They kept 
in touch with the situation, trying men- 
tally to set up their installations far be- 
yond the line of contact. The combat ele- 
ments had a soft spot in their hearts for 
them too. The services, in the tankers’ 
language, “Git in my hair. ’Taint sense 
to see ’em up here, but they brought my 
chow, and a letter, and they’re OK for my 
money.” 

Armor turned in some fine records dur- 
ing World War II in organization, train- 


ing and battle. Like the weapon of oppor- f 


tunity as it was generally used, it faded 
rapidly when the opportunity ceased to 
exist. It has now even lost its identity; 
it is now “Armored Cavalry,”—whether 
armor mounted the horse or the _ horse 


mounted the armor is the $64 question. 
One of the two needed transportation, f 


maybe both! But let us not forget what 


armor accomplished in World War II} 


and what we may look forward to if and 
when the Armored Cavalry takes the field 
against any enemy which again threatens 
our nation. And above all, let us main 
tain that teamwork which was built s0 
expensively on the battlefield. 
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Information, Please! 


Lieutenant Colonel Herman W. Dammer, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


6s 

W ILL French forces oppose the 
landing of Allied troops in Algeria and 
Morocco? If not, can they be expected to 
assist us against Axis forces?” 

“What is the strength, composition and 
disposition of Japanese troops on Boug- 
ainville?” 

“During what portion of May, June or 
July will weather favor amphibious opera- 
tions against the Normandy coast?” 

“What is the condition of roads and 
bridges between Arlon and Bastogne?” 

What are these? They are obviously 
questions which might have been posed 
by various commanders at certain critical 
periods prior to important operations dur- 
ing the last war. With some knowledge 
of the important campaigns of the war 
you can tell why the information required 
was important to the commander. 

These questions are known to com- 
manders and to intelligence officers as Es- 
sential Elements of Information (EEI). 
On the answers to these questions hinged 
not only the effectiveness of the planning 
prior to operations, but also the execution 
of those plans. 

Although identification of the questions 
us historic EEI is not difficult, the doc- 
trine behind them is by no means generally 
understood. Too frequently the average 
army officer is vague on the details of in- 
telligence work in general, and EEI in 
particular, 

Essential elements of information may 
be defined as questions which express the 
commander’s requirements for the infor- 


mation he needs in order to make a sound 
decision, formulate the details of a plan, 
avoid surprise, or conduct a maneuver as 
the situation may require. 

Fundamental doctrine requires a com- 
mander faced with any operational prob- 
lem to make an estimate of the situation 
before arriving at a decision. In doing 
this, the commander must take into ac- 
count the enemy situation and the lines 
of action open to the enemy. This infor- 
mation is provided in the intelligence es- 
timate; however, the several courses of 
enemy action stated in the estimate will, 
in themselves, stimulate questions in the 
mind of the commander. If the intelli- 
gence on hand is insufficient or too general 


. to enable him to make a decision offering 


the best chances of success, the com- 
mander’s questions will concern other and 
more detailed information that he re- 
quires. If the intelligence does enable him 
to make the current decision, the com- 
mander doubtless will still find that his 
knowledge of the situation and the enemy 
capabilities is insufficient to govern the 
future conduct of his unit. Seldom, if 
ever, is the enemy situation so clear, or 
are the lines of action open to the enemy 
so limited, that the commander is able to 
proceed with his own plans with no ques- 
tions in mind. The expert commander will 
continually be thinking in terms of the 
enemy reaction to his own line of action. 
He will also be thinking of the next phase 
and of the next decision which will be 
required of him. 
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The responsibility for making weighty 
decisions is one which can never be dele- 
gated to someone else. Granting that the 
commander is the best qualified person in 
the command to make decisions, it follows 
that he is best qualified to indicate the 
information needed to make them. Thus, 
it should be clear that the designation 
of the EEI is the duty of the commander. 
The intelligence officer, of course, must 
render advice and assistance. 

Just how does the commander indicate 
this required information? Is it in the 
formal language of the manuals? Per- 
haps, but not necessarily. Neither does 
he necessarily follow the exact wording 
of a formal estimate in arriving at a de- 
cision, nor does he necessarily outline his 
plan of operation as it will finally appear 
in the operations order. Such details 


should not trouble the military student, 
but it is important to remember that a 
commander, having reached a decision, or 
having made an estimate, should announce 
in clear and unmistakable terms, the in- 


formation he considers essential. 
Assuming, then, that a commander 
makes his needs for information known, 
what should be done to obtain this infor- 
mation? Before considering this question, 
a brief review of how the intelligence of- 
ficer accomplishes his job may be in order. 
The operation of combat intelligence is 
characterized by four major features: col- 
lection, processing, use and _ direction. 
Collection of information is accomplished 
by troops and other collection agencies 
as a result of proper training, provisions 
in standard operating procedures and di- 
rectives issued by the intelligence officer. 
Processing of raw information into in- 
telligence involves collation, evaluation 
and interpretation, and is accomplished 
under the immediate supervision of the 
intelligence officer. Intelligence is used by 
incorporating it into the estimate and by 
including it in reports for dissemination 
to appropriate units. The last feature, 
direction of the collection effort, is what 


we are particularly concerned with. It 
is by this means that the attention and 
efforts of collecting agencies are concen. 
trated on the explicit enemy information 
which the commander desires when making 
decisions and formulating details of a 
plan of operations. This is over and above 
the normal and continuing collection of 
enemy information which any well-trained 
unit will effect as a matter of routine. 

The determination of EEI should follow 
the commander’s estimate. In operations, 
of course, the commander will frequently 
have to proceed with his plans with what- 
ever intelligence is available at the time. 
He cannot wait until all aspects of the 
enemy situation are revealed to him. 
Nevertheless, there will always be ques- 
tions in his mind concerning the enemy, 
the answers to which will promote the 
achievement of his ends. 

In announcing the EEI, he, in effect, 
directs the procurement of that specific 
information which he wants. The intel- 
ligence officer then has to give to collect- 
ing agencies the necessary instructions 
for the collection of this information. 


On examining EEI as they might be an- f 
nounced by the commander, and as they J 
might appear in an intelligence or op} 
EEI 
“Will the enemy | 
reinforce his 13th Infantry Division now } 
on the high ground south of Boomtow f 


erations publications, one of the 


might look like this: 


before 25 June?” 


The frequent reaction of subordinate } 


commanders to this is: “So what? How 
should I know?” 
It must be repeated here, then, that in 


the EEI, the commander states, in broad } 


terms, the information he desires to keep 
him abreast of the situation. The intel- 
ligence officer in turn will analyze the EE] 
to determine the specific items of infor- 
mation which may serve as clues in al 
swering the question. The EEI itself is 
not a directive to units to collect informa 
tion. It is included in various operations 
and intelligence publications to familiar 
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ize all concerned with the broad nature of 
the information which is desired, and to 
help the lower units to appreciate the part 
that they play in furnishing information 
which enables the commander to function 
intelligently. The specific items will ap- 
pear as specific directives. 

Before going on to the analysis of the 
EEI as it is accomplished in the intelli- 
gence plan, let us take up the actual for- 
mulation or expression of EEI. Just what 
should we include and exclude and how 
should the material be stated? 

Since by definition EEI have to do with 
information of the enemy and the aréa 
of operations which the commander needs 
in order to continue to make sound deci- 
sions, formulate details of a plan of opera- 
tions, conduct a maneuver, or avoid sur- 
prise, it appears that we can develop 
certain guides which will assist us in decid- 
ing just what to include. Having in mind 
the mission, the decision and plan of the 
commander (if such has been formulated), 
the following questions, based largely on 
the above definition, will lead us to the 
EEI for a given situation: 

a. What enemy line of action will most 
seriously affect the accomplishment of 
our mission or plan? 

b. What is the next major decision 
which can be foreseen at this time, and 
what information do we require to make 
it? 

c. What information is required to pre- 
vent surprise to the commander? 

d. What information of the enemy, ter- 
rain or weather is required in order to 
plan future maneuvers? 

e. What information pertaining to our 
situation has been requested by higher 
or adjacent units? 

A study of the situation and the ap- 
plication of these questions will lead us 
to the material to be included in our EEI. 
But where do we stop, what do we ex- 
clude, where do we limit ourselves? The 
answer to this can only be determined 
when dealing with an actual situation. 


EEI should only point up the particular 
information required over and above the 
information which is normally collected. 

It is often found that essential elements 
of information are expressed in stereo- 
typed terms. A pedantic or trite form is 
as undesirable in intelligence work as in 
any other, and any means the intelligence 
officer can devise to keep his material 
alive and realistic will help in producing 
better results. 

The EEI having been determined, im- 
mediate steps must be taken to secure the 
answer to them. A specific intelligence 
plan is formulated, and then directives 
and requests are transmitted to collec- 
tion agencies. 

This brings us to a discussion of just 
what this analysis of the EEI included in 
the plan is, and how it is accomplished. 
The analytical process is to determine 
what steps the enemy would have to take 
in order to bring about the line of action 
under investigation. These separate steps 
are known as indications. Broad tactical 
lines of action, such as attack, defense, 
withdrawal, and reinforcement can be 
analytically broken down into their sep- 
arate component actions. For a ground 
attack, for instance, a unit must move 
from one location to the vicinity of the 
contemplated action, it may go into as- 
sembly areas, install new supply or evacu- 
ation points, intensify its reconnaissance, 
displace its artillery forward, etc. Each 
is an indi¢ation of attack. 

Field Manual 30-5 provides such a list 
of common indications for various lines 
of action. In actual operations, however, 
the alert G-2 will revise these indications 
as his experience with a real enemy dis- 
closes certain operational characteristics 
or peculiarities. 

It should be noted that no one of these 
indications in itself constitutes conclusive 
proof of the enemy’s intention to adopt 
the line of action under consideration. 
Each item, however, furnishes a clue 
which strengthens the probability of adop- 
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tion of a capability which had previously 
been determined to be open to the enemy. 
It is only when many of these clues are as- 
sembled, evaluated and interpreted that 
the intelligence officer is justified in 


eliminating certain enemy capabilities. 


After the analytical breakdown of an 
EEI into indications, the next step by the 
intelligence officer is to apply the indica- 
tions to the situation. This is done by the 
formulation of a collection scheme wherein 
each indication in turn is applied to the 
map and the known dispositions of the 
enemy. The result desired from this pro- 
cess is that the intelligence officer will be 
able to determine exactly what he wants 
looked for or done, by whom it is to be 
done, and when the job is to be accom- 
plished. He then issues specific directives 
and requests for the collection of infor- 
mation. 


It should now be apparent that EEI 
are merely the guides on which the col- 
lection of information is based and are 
not in themselves directives to subordinate 
units. Actually, the directives and requests 
for information sent to lower, higher, and 
adjacent units have little or no resemblance 
to the EEI, although these directives are 
the result of the analysis of EEI. As in- 
formation is received as a result of direc- 
tives and requests, the G-2 is able to get 
the answers to what the enemy is doing 
and what he is not doing. In this way, he 
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can narrow down the enemy’s scope of ac- 
tion by eliminating courses which are no 
longer physical capabilities, and thus give 
the commander a clearer, more particv- 
larized, picture of the enemy situation on 
which to base his plans and decisions. 

It should be noted that the “Direction 
of the Collection Effort” feature of con- 
bat intelligence comprises three proce. 
dures: The determination of what infor. 
mation is required at a particular time 
(determination of the EEI), the analysis 
of the EEI and the preparation of a col- 
lection scheme (formulation of the specific 
intelligence plan), and the transmittal of 
specific directives and requests to collect 
ing agencies. By the proper utilization of 
his intelligence agencies at this time, the 
commander discharges his responsibility 
for initiating the search for information 
which he must have in order to continue 
to function on a sound basis, and the in- 
telligence officer accomplishes his job of 
obtaining information and keeping his con- 
mander informed of the situation. 

In operations, our “Information, Please’ 


does not pay off in encyclopedias; but, 
rather, in success in battle. When all other} 


factors are equal, and frequently even 


when the situation favors the enemy, the} 


difference between winning and losing may 
very well stem from the energetic imple 


mentation of that major feature of intel- 


ligence operations known as the “direction 
of the collection effort.” 





The mood of an international conference, the outcome of a test tube ex- 


periment, the discovery of a mineral lode, even the abundance of an annual 


harvest—each of these has its impact on our security in a world where 


isolation is impossible. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Control of Army Patient Traffic 


in the 


Zone of Interior 


Lieutenant Colonel James T. McGibony, Medical Corps 


Berween December 1941 and July 
1946, more than half a million sick and 
wounded army personnel returned from 
overseas theaters for further. hospitaliza- 
tion in the Zone of Interior. These patients 
were returned by troop transports, by 
hospital ships and planes. The method of 
evacuation depended upon available facil- 
ities and the circumstances concerned, as 
some patients needed rapid evacuation 
while others could use slower transporta- 
tion without deleterious effect upon their 
condition. 

In the late fall of 1944, rapid accelera- 
tion of evacuations began in anticipation 
of an early victory in Europe. The evac- 
uation policy was reduced from 120 days 
to ninety days, and then to sixty days in 
order to have as many medical installa- 
tions in Europe available for deployment 
to the Pacific as possible. This meant 
that every patient coming into a hospital 
in the European Theater who, upon ex- 
amination, was found to require more 
than sixty days hospitalization, would be 
set up for evacuation to the United States. 

The results of this accelerated evacua- 
tion can best be demonstrated by the fact 
that total overseas evacuees arriving in 
the ZI in November 1944, totaled 19,000; 
in December 1944, the total went up to 
32,000: in January 1945, the figure 
reachei 33,000, and increased each month 
until i: reached a peak of more than 
57,000 during May 1945. Total evacua- 
tions for this month alone were enough to 


fill thirty 2,000 bed general hospitals! Af- 
ter May 1945, the evacuations declined 
quite rapidly from 45,000 in June to 8,000 
in December 1945. By 1 August 1945, all 
transportable battle casualties had left 
Europe and by December 1945—four 
months after VJ-day—all transportable 
battle casualties were out of the Pacific. 

The Army had twenty-seven hospital 
ships in operation at the peak of opera- 
tions. These ships, the returning trans- 
ports, and the planes made available by 
the Armed Forces were, at times, deliver- 
ing patients to the Zone of Interior in 
such numbers that an unprecedented test 
was placed upon the system that had been 
established to control the patient traffic. 

Set up to handle the responsibilities of 
The Surgeon General for control of pa- 
tient traffic was the Medical Regulating 
Office of the Hospital Division. The func- 
tions of this office as established by the 
War Department were: 

1. Assure efficient utilization of avail- 
able hospital beds; maximum use of 
transportation facilities; initiate ‘or co- 
ordinate, as appropriate, necessary in- 
structions to accomplish these. 

2. Inform post commanders or com- 
manders of debarkation hospitals how, 
when, and where they would route return- 
ing overseas patients. 

8. Receive, direct, and act on requests 
for transfers of patients to, from, or be- 
tween medical installations. 

4, Maintain a daily record of available 
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beds in such hospitals as necessary to in- 
sure proper control of flow of patients. 

5. Maintain liaison with the appropriate 
agencies to secure information concerning 
patients enroute to the U.S., the Medicai 
classification of these patients and their 
expected time and port of arrival. 

6. Maintain liaison with the appropriate 
agencies to insure the availability of trans- 
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cal Regulating Office of The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Due to the close liaison necessary be- 
tween the Medical Regulating Office and 
the Transportation Corps, which was 
handling and coordinating all ship and 
train movements, the office of the Medical 
Regulating Officer was physically estab- 
lished in the vicinity of the Chief of Trans- 
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portation (air or rail) for movement of 
patients within the United States. 

7. Coordinate or initiate instructions re- 
garding the use and administration of 
hospital teams to insure maximum effi- 
ciency in the use of equipment, supplies, 
and personnel. 

During the war, the Air Surgeon had a 
regulating officer on duty in his office, 
and all air movement of patients was co- 
ordinated between that office and the Medi- 










Distribution of Overseas Evacuees to Army Hospitals. 


portation’s Office early in the war. Here he 
could conveniently and efficiently keep 
himself informed on all transportation 
handled by the Transportation Corps, and 
at the same time be in close proximity to 
the Army Air Forces Headquarters for 
air movement coordination. 

To accommodate the evacuee load at 
its peak, debarkation facilities were es 
tablished to handle patients on ships a- 
riving at the respective ports as follows: 
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Boston: Station Hospitals, Camp Miles 
Standish and Camp Edwards. 

New York: Halloran General Hospital; 
Mason General Hospital; Station Hospi- 
tals, Camp Kilmer and Camp Shanks. 

Hampton Roads: Station Hospital, Camp 
Patrick Henry, Va. 

Charleston: Stark General Hospital. 

New Orleans: La Garde General Hos- 
pital. 

Los Angeles: Birmingham General Hos- 
pital; Station Hospital, Camp Haan, Calif. 

San Francisco: Letterman General Hos- 
pital. 

Seattle: Madigan General Hospital. 
Air debarkation hospitals at appropriate 
air fields were established by the Army 
Air Forces. 

Patients arriving at the Ports of De- 
barkation were taken to the hospital desig- 
nated for handling such patients and were 
given physical examinations and such 
treatment as was necessary following their 
voyage. This was their first chance to put 
in a telephone call to relatives and to 
feel they were actually back in the good 
old U.S.A. By means of a special code 
system, the Medical Regulating Officer re- 
ceived notification from the debarkation 
hospital as to the number of patients, 
their diagnoses, and the section of the 
U.S. in which they resided. The named 
general hospitals had been designated for 
treatment of specialized cases. Certain 
general hospitals handled amputation 
cases, others specialized in neuro-surgery, 
general medicine, tropical medicine, and 
on down the list of specialties. By this 
arrangement, qualified medical personnel 
could be concentrated and the patients 
transferred to the appropriate hospitals. 
The Medical Regulating Office, since it 
was a branch of the Hospital Division, 
S.G.0. always had available the list of 
hospitals with their specialties, bed capac- 
ities, total patient census, and number of 
ava'lable beds. By contact with the Trans- 
portation Corps and the Army Air Forces, 
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the Medical Regulating Officer also knew 
what transportation was available for 
getting the patient to the correct hospital. 
From examination of these data and the 
data received from the debarkation hos- 
pital concerning the patients, he could 
send information back to the debarkation 
hospital immediately as to’ where the pa- 
tients were to go, when they were to 
leave, and how they were to travel. Every 
effort was made to place the patient in the 
hospital nearest his home that had avail- 
able specialty beds for the particular con- 
dition. However, since the geographic 
distribution of the general hospitals did 
not correspond to the population density 
of the various sections of the country, 
such an arrangement became extremely 
difficult at the peak of operations, since 
available beds anywhere were scarce. 


In addition to the planes made available 
by the Army Air Forces for rapid evacua- 
tion to the hospitals scattered over the 
country, and the regular Pullman cars, 
the Army had available at peak evacuation 
operation 320 ward and unit hospital cars 
and sixty Medical Department kitchen 
cars. These cars were strategically based 
at Camp Miles Standish, Massachusetts; 
Arlington yards, Staten Island, New York; 
Hampton Roads, Virginia; Stark General 
Hospital, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Camp Haan, California; Crissy Field, 
Presidio of San Francisco, California; and 
Madigan General Hospital, Fort Lewis, 
Washington. From these locations, the 
cars could serve the various debarkation 
hospitals quickly and efficiently. Assigned 
to each hospital train unit were a group 
of officers, members of the Army Nurse 
Corps, enlisted personnel, Red Cross rep- 
resentatives, and civilian employees who 
looked after all details of transportation, 
feeding and care of the patients. Provi- 
sions were made for religious services, 
recreational diversions and special com- 
forts for the patients while enroute— 
among them cigarettes, candy, reading 
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material, and musical instruments. The 
peak was reached in the use of army owned 
rail facilities for the transportation of 
sick and wounded in June 1945, when the 
ward and unit cars traveled a total of 
over two million miles. 

The established regulating system with- 
stood the unusual tests placed upon it, 
and returning patients—whether amputees 
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The successful evacuation of a patient 
from an overseas theater to the named 
general, or convalescent hospital in the 
United States where definitive treatment 
was to be furnished required the coordi- 
nated efforts of many groups. The Trans- 
portation Corps, the Air Corps, the Navy, 
the various port officials, railroad authori- 
ties, commercial. air lines, and all others 








































from Normandy, trench foot patients from concerned, by their untiring efforts and miami 
Italy, malaria patients from the Pacific, whole-hearted cooperation with the Medi- 
neurosurgical patients from Alaska or cal Department enabled the patient, the 

Panama—were examined, coded and rout- necessary medical personnel, and hospital Nove 

ed to various specialty centers without facilities to be brought together in the A | 

serious interruptions of treatment. most expeditious manner. radio 
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There are some significant differences in the employment of the medical bed | 

profession in World War II and in previous wars. The most notable is that minut 

in World War Ii the humanitarian aspects of medicine were subordinated tunes 


in a great measure to military uses, and new medical discoveries and Fou 





advances kept secret so as to deny them to nations at war with us or appar 
considered unfriendly to us. This is a complete reversal of the ethical cur- three 
rent which from the time of Hippocrates has continued in one direction winch 
only, namely toward the relief of human suffering without reference to helico 
national, racial or social differences. It is remarkable that there is nowhere payed 
to be found any opposition to this use of the medical profession though it positi 
constitutes an employment counter to the age-old ethical concepts of medi- enoug 
cine and at variance with its long-expressed ideals. in abc 
The second most important change was the introduction of an entirely rent 
new weapon with entirely new medical and surgical effects, namely, the ing m 
atomic bomb. Just as in World War I, gas warfare was the most remarkable 30,006 
new weapon, inflicting unusual wounds, so in this war the atomic bomb radio 
produced a new type of casualty. Not since the use of gunpowder has other. 
there been so revolutionary a weapon introduced into warfare, producing 
unusual wounds and medical problems. 
A third feature of this war in which it differed from previous wars was GCA 
the greater employment of complex mechanical weapons of all sorts, as a a 
consequence of which there was a very high proportion of casualties among Gre 
our own forces due to the operation of these weapons in training and in the ~ae 
movement of military forces by high speed transportation methods. — 
United States Naval Medical Bulletin Chu: ' 
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GERMANY 
Novel Helicopter 

A hovering helicopter, to be used as a 
radio signaling and observation station, 
was developed in Germany late in World 
War II. It was powered, both for lift 
and signaling, through cables from port- 
able ground generators. 

The device was never used in warfare, 
but had been air-tested several times. It 
had been successfully flown for thirty 
minutes at about 2,500 feet, and several 
times at lower altitudes. , 

Four trucks were used to transport the 
apparatus. One carried the helicopter, 
three carried electric generators and 
winches with the necessary cable. As the 


helicopter rose in the air, the winches: 


payed out the cables from three separated 
positions, with equalized tension, fast 
enough to permit an ascent to 2,000 feet 
in about seven minutes. A 2,000-volt cur- 
rent to operate the 200-horsepower lift- 
ing motor was carried by one cable, and a 
30,000-volt high frequency current for 
radio transmission was carried by an- 
other.—Science Service. 


CANADA 

GCA Equipment 

Ground Control Approach (GCA) equip- 
ment is being installed on a number of 
Canadian airfields. Two of the fields 
selected are in Manitoba, at Rivers, and at 
Churchill. Another is at Patricia Bay in 
the west, and three eastern region air- 
ports will also get the equipment.— 


Cainidian Aviation. 


JAPAN 
Japanese Fortifications 
Seven Japanese defense witnesses at the 
International War Crimes trial have testi- 
fied that no military installations or 
fortifications existed on Palau, Truk, 
Saipan, Tinian, and other mandated is- 
lands prior to the outbreak of war. 
Captain Hidemi Yoshida, who served in 
the Japanese Navy Ministry from 1941 
to 1945 said that while Japan regarded 
the mandated islands as “a first line of 
defense,” no military installations on them 
were ordered prior to November 1941, due 
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Japanese witnesses claim these bases 
were not fortified prior to the 
outbreak of war. 


to prohibitions of the League of Nations 
mandate. He admitted that studies had 
been made and plans prepared for such 
installations for use in time of war, al- 
though the first order for construction was 
not issued until 5 November 1941. 

At the outbreak of war, the witness said, 
there were not enough fuel storage facil- 
ities in the islands to accommodate the 
Japanese fleet.—Associated Press. 
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USSR 
Jet Fighter 
This is a photograph of a Soviet fighter 
plane equipped with a jet engine. The air 
intakes are located at the base of the 
wings. The engine is mounted under the 
fuselage. The plane has a single seat, 


Soviet jet fighter as pictured in a 
Polish publication. 


cut midway by, and suspended in, the 
slight “V” of the wings. 
Soviet sources give the speed as 950- 


1,000 kilometers per hour. The fighter 
is able to remain aloft about two hours.— 
Skrzydlata Polska. 


Demobilization 

Demobilization is taking place, accord- 
ing to several decrees published by the 
Ministry of the Armed Forces, and has 
probably reached the 1942 age class. At 
the same time conscription, in accordance 
with Soviet law, is in force. The present 
size of the Air Force is not known but 
in view of Russia’s heavy occupational 
commitments and her vast frontiers, it 
is thought that she will maintain a sub- 
stantial and modern service, and she is 
known still to have considerable numbers 
of aircraft in occupied Europe.—Journal 
Royal United Service Institution. 


SWEDEN 

Arctic Climate Changes 
Since 1900, Arctic air temperatures have 
increased ten degrees, a fact of world 
strategic importance, according to Dr. 
Hans Ahlmann, Professor of Geography 
at the University of Stockholm, and di- 
rector of the Swedish Geographical Insti- 
tute. In the same period, ocean waters in 
the strategic Spitzbergen areas have risen 
three to five degrees. One effect of this 
change has been to improve navigation 
conditions. The navigable season along the 


western part of Spitzbergen was only 
three months in 1910, but now lasts eight | 


months a year.—Science Digest. 


IRAQ 


Air Force 


The Royal Iraqi Air Force, although or- } 


ganized on RAF lines, is an integral part 


of the Army, and its Commanding Officer | 
is directly responsible to the Iraqi Chief 


of General Staff. 

Attached to the RIAF is a RAF Wing 
Commander Inspector who has a staff of 
RAF officers and NCOs employed as in- 
structors. These form part of the British 
Military Mission to Iraq. 

It is at present organized into four 
squadrons—Nos. 1 and 7 (GP) Squadrons, 
No. 4 (F/B) Squadron and a training 
squadron. A Flying Training School and 
an Apprentices School existed at Moascar 
al Rashid. 

The Iraqi Government have recently or- 
dered thirty-four Hawker Fury fighters. 
Four are to be converted to two-seater 
dual-control trainers. The _ single-seater 
type, to be known as Fury “Baghdad,” will 
be equipped to carry various external 
loads, e.g., two 1,000-lb bombs, 
nations of bombs, drop-tanks and smoke 
installations. Equipment is also being 
provided for operating as a long-range 
photo-reconnaissance fighter. — Journal 
Royal United Service Institution. 
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ARGENTINA 
Aviation Five-Year Plan 

Argentina is faced with a situation that 
will require serious effort if the country 
is to occupy the place in aviation to 
which it aspires. Hence the five-year 
plan covers a wide field in both civil 
and military aviation. After showing that 
air power is one of the essential factors 
of a nation’s security, the plan deals 
with the advantages of developing com- 
mercial aviation. 

Above all, Argentina desires to free 
herself from the necessity of importing 
equipment. At present she cannot think 
of building up air fleets with her own 
means to meet the requirements of the 
five-year plan which include capacity to 
defend her soil and to occupy a firm 
position in international air traffic. 

The first objective is to establish an 
aviation industry on a scale commensurate 
with the future air strength of the na- 
tion. To this end, the government is 
ready to grant large subsidies to private 
industry, reserving the right to direct 
it toward a firm basis. Specially trained 
foreign workers will be employed. 

As for commercial aviation, the mini- 
mum objective is double that planned in 
1944. Personnel must be recruited largely 
from the nation’s military aviation, which 
represents an abundant source of special- 
ists. As for military aviation, the plan 
prescribes a development that will en- 
able it to fulfill its missions. In ad- 
dition, the Argentine meteorological serv- 
ice will be expanded and closely con- 
nected with aviation. 

The plan reflects the ambition of Ar- 
gentina to become a great air power. For 
several years she must turn to the out- 
side world for assistance, but the aims of 
the five-year plan are ambitious and if 
attained will insure Argentina an inde- 
pendence in air power that it has hereto- 


fore lacked.—Forces Aeriennes Fran- 
caises, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Westland Wyvern 


The new British Westland Wyvern plane 
for carrier use is powered by a 24- 
cylinder, 3,500 horsepower Rolls-Royce 
Eagle engine. It is fitted with two 


contra-rotating, four-bladed propellers. 
The plane carries a military load of 
2,000 pounds, and has a top speed of 450 
miles per hour.—News reports. 


Flying-boat Fighter 


An unusual development in the field of 
British aviation is the Saunders-Roe A.1 
jet-propelled flying-boat fighter. It has 
two Metrovick Beryl axial-flow turbines 
of 3,300 pounds static thrust each, and is 


rated at about 500 mph. Landing speed 
is about 100 mph, and it becomes airborne 
in eleven seconds. Dimensions are: span, 
46 ft; length, 50 ft; height, 17 ft; hull 
beam, 6.83 ft.—The Aeroplane. 
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ETHIOPIA 
Air Force Reorganized 
Reorganization of the Ethiopian Air 
Force is being undertaken by Swedish 
Air Force officers. Much of the new equip- 





Swedish Saab Safir, similar to those re- 
cently sold to Ethiopia. This model is 
fitted with floats but the standard 

plane has retractable landing gear. 


ment is Swedish built, and includes such 
planes as the Saab-91 Safir, low-wing 
three-seat communication monoplane, and 
the Avro XIX.—The Aeroplane Spotter. 





SWITZERLAND 
Military Organization 

In connection with the revision of the 
federal law concerning military organiza- 
tion, a commission of the national coun- 
cil which was handling this matter rec- 
ommended that the same powers enjoyed 
by the other members of the National De- 
fense Commission be granted the com- 
mander and ordnance chief of the air and 
antiaircraft defense forces. 

The national council approved this rec- 
ommendation by the vote of eighty-seven 
members, while only twenty-seven votes 
were given the motion of the supreme exe- 
cutive council which would have granted 
only advisory powers to the commander 
and ordnance chief of the air and anti- 
aircraft defense forces. Previously they 
have had only consultant powers on the 
National Defense Commission.—Flug- 


wehr und -Technik. 
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INDIA 
Gurkha Troops 

The famous Gurkha troops from the 
kingdom of Nepal have been split between 
Britain and the Dominion of India in the 
recent division of Indian armed forces, 
Gurkha battalions in Pakistan areas were 
to be moved into India, and those over- 
seas remain under the supreme commander 
who temporarily heads the forces of both 
Dominions. Both India and Britain were 
expected to send missions to Nepal to 
negotiate with the Nepalese government 
on conditions of service of the Gurkhas.— 
The New York Times. 


AUSTRALIA 
Post-War Air Force 
Australia’s post-war air force pro- } 


vides a nucleus around which a powerful 
air group could be built in an emergency. 
The organization has been planned to meet 
rapid expansion. Besides aircraft in use, 
others are kept in two stages of reserve 
with a program of maintenance to prevent 
deterioration. In addition to training 
duties, the air force is scheduled to be 
used for observation and maintenance work 
on the new rocket range in Central Aus- 
tralia and for photographic survey of the 
Commonwealth. There are also cooper- 
ative projects planned with other de- 
fense forces, the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and State Agri- 
cultural authorities—Australian News 
Summary. 


Uranium Deposits 

The Commonwealth Government. will 
control all uranium deposits in Australia 
to protect the interests of the nation. An 
Atomic Energy Act was passed by the 
Federal Parliment in August 1946, which 
declared that all Uranium, thorium, plu- 
tonium, or other substance which might 
be used for the production of atomic 


energy was the property of the Common- 


wealth.—Australian News Summary. 
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Scientist Survey 

A survey conducted by the American 
Chemical Society in conjunction with the 
War Department Research and Develop- 
ment Division, indicates that the armed 
services in World War II did not make 
full use of the nation’s scientifically- 
trained manpower. As a result, the Army 
expects to revise its classification system 
so as to place trained scientists in posi- 
tions suitable to their educational and 
practical backgrounds. 

The survey showed that of the younger 
chemists in the military service, about 47 
per cent considered their scientific know- 
how to have been used only a small part 
of the time or not at all. Older scientists 
who served in uniform, however, found 
their talents to have been used adequately 
in war work in 75 per cent of the cases.— 
War Department.* 


New E Ration 

The new E ration is being submitted to 
a gruelling test for stability. Packages 
of the rations have been stacked at Camp 
McCoy, Wisconsin, and at Fairbanks and 
Adak, Alaska, where they will remain 
for two years, exposed to the rigors of 
the weather in some of the most extremely 
dry-cold and wet-cold climates on earth. 
The ration packages so tested will be dis- 
posed under various conditions, all out 
of doors. 

The new E ration, which is intended 
to replace the old K and C rations of 
World War II, has proved in field tests 
to be greatly superior to the older types. 
Troops engaged in mountain-climbing ex- 
ercises have subsisted on the new E ra- 


tion for thirty days continuously without 
losing weight or vigor, and have not 
tired of the components. Now it will be 
learned whether the ration components 


will :etain their purity and texture for 
two years under the most adverse climatic 
conditions.—The Quartermaster Review. 
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42,000 Pound Bomb 

About twice as large as any bomb drop- 
ped during World War II is the 42,000-lb 
bomb developed by Army Ordnance in 
1945. The AF has modified a B-29 Super- 








fortress to carry the bomk, which has 
been scheduled for testing. The 500-lb 
bomb on the left, and the man on the 
right, give a basis of comparison with this 
giant explosive.—Signal Corps photo. 


70 MILITARY 


Arctic Troop Shelter 

A prefabricated temporary Arctic shel- 
ter for troops, capable of providing an 
interior temperature of 70° Fahrenheit 
while the outside thermometer registers 
70° below zero and also capable of with- 
standing the impact of a 125-mile-an-hour 
wind, is being designed by the Corps of 
Engineers. Present plans call for a 
building light enough in weight to be 
transported by airplane or glider and so 
simple in construction that it can be 
erected quickly by unskilled men wearing 
Arctic clothing, including gloves. 


To meet weight requirements, the En- 
gineers are using aluminum in their pre- 
liminary plans, although design is such 
as to permit use of other materials if 
necessary. They are preparing to con- 


struct building units 8 x 20 x 9 feet. This 
unit is capable of being expanded in two 
directions to any size without using spe- 
cial connecting devices. No vertical ex- 
pansion is contemplated. Panels composed 
of two thin sheets of aluminum with in- 
sulation between, and 8 x 4 feet in size, 
will be used for walls, flooring and roof. 
They will be interchangeable, and will re- 
quire no paint or similar protection.—T he 
Military .Engineer. 


“Lost and Found” 

Since December 1942, the Army Effects 
Bureau operated by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General has returned to 
the proper owners more than $8,000,000 
in personal funds lost by Army personnel 
or found among the effects of deceased 
soldiers.—-Army Times. 


REVIEW 


Artificial Moonlight 

Lighting of combat areas by searchlight 
beams was first used by the British Eighth 
Army in Italy in September 1944. It was 
picked up by the U.S. Army and tried in 
Europe and the Pacific, and the Germans 
employed it early in 19465. 

Now the AGF Developments Section, 
through Board No. 3, is experimenting at 
Fort Benning to further develop artificial 
“moonlight,” and determine its merits and 
defects in ground operations. 

Artificial moonlight aids movement of 
vehicles, the servicing of artillery weap- 
ons, and patrolling or attacking infantry. 


It marks front-line boundaries for air- } 


craft, speeds engineer road and _ bridge 
maintenance, and provides a means of sig- 
naling. 

However, the beams often silhouette 
our own troops, permit enemy observation 
from flanks, cause possible loss of sur- 


prise, provide lighting of the enemy's | 


front area, and assist enemy airmen in 


strafing and bombing. 


Prisoners of war said that artificial 
moonlight was helpful to their supply 
systems, and shadows helped concealment. 
The searchlights were hard to locate and 
few were destroyed by the enemy. 


In employing searchlight in support of f 


ground action, the terrain should be open 
and preferably sloping toward the enemy. 
Positions defiladed from the front and 
sides and hiding at least 100 yards of the 
beam are desirable. 

A solid cloud base at 500 to 5,000 feet 
gives the maximum reflection. Tests are 
being made with 800 million-candle-power 
beams pointed at  artificially-produced 
clouds and artillery smoke bursts. Ground 
haze, fog and rain cut the effectiveness, 
and wind prevents cloud stability. Ice or 
fallen snow increase visibility. 

Best results were obtained between 
3,000 and 7,000 yards. Visibility falls 
off sharply beyond 7,000 yards.—Armed 
Force. 
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XR-12 Helicopter 

The XR-12 is a five-place helicopter 
built for the AF by the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation. It has a top speed of 105 
miles per hour, and an operating range 
speed of 90 miles per hour. It has a range 
of 300 miles and can climb vertically at 


Bai ei “ 





450 feet per minute. The service ceiling 
is 13,000 feet, and the hovering ceiling 
4,350 feet. A useful load of 1,630 pounds 
can be carried.—-AF photo. 


Trans-Sonic Tests 

Model airplanes which reach trans-sonic 
speeds when dropped from a mother plane 
are being tested at the Naval Air Experi- 
mental Station, Philadelphia. Shown here 





is a replica of a Navy “Bear-cat” F8F 
fighter being carried aloft by a PB-1W 


Nay, 
high 


Flying Fortress. Released at a 
altitude, the model attains speeds 
of over 600 miles per hour before auto- 


} Matic controls pull it out of the dive and 


a parachute lowers it safely —Navy photo. 
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AF’s P-80B 





Production of the new P-80B, an im- 
proved model of the P-80A, is underway 
at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
The first in-flight photograph of the P-80B 
is shown here.—AF photo. 


Radio Direction Finder 





This long-range radio direction finder 
unit developed by the Signal Corps is used 
by the AF Air Weather Service to track 
rawinsonde balloons which carry instru- 
ments transmitting detailed weather infor- 
mation to altitudes as high as 100,000 
feet. By tracking the balloons, the direc- 


tion finder is able to record the direc- 
tion and velocity of winds at various al- 
titudes. This set is in use at the White 
Sands Guided Missiles Proving Ground 
in New Mexico in planning the firing of 
test rockets.—AF photo. 





Japanese Balloons 


American silence during the war is now 
credited with causing the Japanese to 
abandon their balloon-bomb attack. Nine 
thousand balloons were launched, accord- 
ing to Japanese sources, but because no 
reports were forthcoming on results, the 
general staff ordered the project aban- 
doned in April 1945. Although it is 
estimated 1,000 balloons reached the 
Western Hemisphere, 283 separate re- 
coveries of balloon materials were made, 
the findings ranging from small pieces 
of paper to a few almost intact balloons. 
One balloon reached as far east as Michi- 
gan, and others landed in Texas, Mexico, 
Alaska, and Canada, as well as in Wash- 
ington and Oregon.—News reports. 


AA Defense Units 

Air Force air defense units throughout 
the country can obtain additional anti- 
aircraft batteries from the Army Ground 
Forces should they be required in an 
emergency, under terms of an agreement 
effected between the AF, and the Army 
Ground Forces. 

The joint agreement was drawn up to 
provide a clear definition of authority 
and to eliminate indecision in the utiliza- 
tion of antiaircraft. Certain antiaircraft 
units are assigned to the AF for aerial 
defense, while others are assigned to the 
AGF for field use. The agreement will 
prevent any confusion between AF and 
AGF commanders on the use of antiair- 
craft batteries in an emergency, and pro- 
vide a standard basis for their use 
throughout the country’s six defense 
areas.—War Department.* 


Ice Tests 

This winter, the Phantom, Navy jet- 
fighter, is undergoing ice-tests under 
natural conditions on top of Mount Wash- 
ington, New Hampshire.—News reports. 


* Released prior to reorganization. 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


Guardsmen to Schools 


Approximately 2,000 National Guards. 
men assigned to ground force units are 
expected to attend Army Ground Forces 
training schools during the current year— 
War Department.* 


Army Atomic Laboratory 


An important step toward development 
of atomic power for industrial purposes 
is seen in the announcement of plans 
for a $20,000,000 nuclear research lab- 


oratory at Schenectady, New York. It } 


will be the fourth institution designed 
to convert the power of the fissioned 
atom into uses beneficial to mankind. 
The new laboratory will have as con- 
sultants a group of leading atomic 
physicists who helped pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb. Among 
its special equipment will be a uranium 
reactor for producing atomic power ex- 
perimentally, power atom smashers, aid 
a “hot” chemistry laboratory for the study 
of reactions involving radiation from ma- 
terials made radioactive by atomic power. 
—The New York Times. 


Suggestions Bring Savings 


The War Department estimates that it | 


has saved more than $174,000,000 in less 
than four years as a result of its em- 
ployee suggestion program.—War Depart- 
ment.* 


Navy Voice-Ray Telephone 

A voice-ray telephone, using infra-red 
rays was developed by the Navy during 
World War II. It has a “line-of-sight” 
range, the same as television, and there- 
fore eliminates freak interception or in- 
terference by an enemy miles away. Cor- 
versations can be held between near-by 
ships or from ship to shore, but the in- 
visible rays will not penetrate fog, water, 
or anything that stops a visible light 
ray.—The New York Times. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY 


DIGESTS 











Air Operations in Greece 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a report by Air Vice-Marshal 
J. H. D’Albiac in “The Royal Air Force Quarterly” (Great Britain) March 1947. 


UNLIKE the Italians (in October 1940), 
the Greek forces were little prepared for 
war. Their regular army units were at 
their peace-time stations and general mo- 
bilization had not been ordered. On being 
attacked, the Greek units holding the 
frontier posts on the mountainous borders 
of Albania were overwhelmed in some 
cases by sheer weight of numbers, and 
compelled to give ground. This was par- 
ticularly the case in regions where con- 
ditions were suitable for the employment 
of Italian mechanized forces. The prog- 
ress of the Italian Army was slow, as it 
had been thought that all Italian demands 
would be met without resort to arms. It 
was confirmed also that the opening of 
hostilities was quite unexpected by the 
Italian soldiers themselves, who had been 
led to expect a diplomatic victory and a 
peaceful advance into Greek territory. 


The Greek Problem 

It was clear that the problem confront- 
ing the Greeks was largely one of time. 
Greece is badly served by communications. 
Roads and railways on the mainland are 
few in number and the former, in most 
cases, bad. A number of her reservists 
had to come from the Greek islands, and 
it was estimated that it would take at 
least three weeks for the Greek mobiliza- 
tion to be completed. In the meantime, 
the Italian Air Force could, if handled 
properly, play havoe with their mobiliza- 





tion. This, for some unaccountable reason, 
the Italians failed completely to do, and 
wasted their comparatively strong air 
force in abortive attacks on undefended 
islands and hospitals in Salonika. 


The Greek Air Force 

The Greek Air Force, although small 
and out-numbered by the Italian, fought 
most gallantly during this initial stage. 
Their pilots, many of whom had attended 
courses in England and elsewhere, were 
alert, and what they lacked in modern war 
technique they made up for in personal 
bravery. Their aircraft consisted of a 
number of different foreign types, French 
and Polish predominating, with a limited 
number of spares. 

Operationally, the Greek Air Force was 
controlled by the General Staff, and was 
used almost entirely in direct support of 
their army. They were quite unable to 
obtain any degree of air superiority, and, 
in consequence, suffered severe casualties. 
In addition, an abnormally high propor- 
tion of unserviceability soon existed. 

Decision to Send an RAF Contingent 

In response to an urgent appeal for 
help, the British Government decided to 


send a contingent of the Royal Air Force 
to Greece from the Middle East. The 


force decided upon was two medium bomb- 
er squadrons, one mixed medium bomber 
two-seater 


and fighter squadron—all 
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armed with Blenheim aircraft—and two 
single-seater fighter squadrons armed with 
Gladiator aircraft. On my arrival in 
Athens on 6 November 1940, the advance 
element of this force had already arrived 
and were ready for action. 


Air Policy 

That evening I attended a conference 
with the Prime Minister and Commander 
in Chief. Every pressure was brought to 
bear to employ my force in the same man- 
ner as the Greek Air Force, in close sup- 
port of the ground forces. I appreciated, 
however, that the best help I could give 





Vickers “Wellington” Long-range Bomber. 


the Greek Armies was to concentrate my 
small bomber force on the enemy’s disem- 
barkation ports in Albania and the impor- 
tant centers in his lines of communication. 
I argued that such a plan would do far 
more to delay his advance than if I at- 
tacked his forward elements. If, however, 
the situation deteriorated considerably, 
and a break-through occurred, I would of 
course devote the whole of my force to the 
immediate task of stemming the enemy’s 
advance. I finally obtained agreement on 
this policy and attacks were directed forth- 
with on the enemy’s back areas. These 
attacks were maintained at maximum in- 
tensity with the few daylight bomber air- 
craft at my disposal'and the detachments 
of Wellington aircraft sent over from 
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Egypt to operate during the periods of 
moonlight. By the end of November, the 
Italian advance had been stemmed, and the 
Greek forces who had by then completed 
their concentration were able to take the 
offensive. 


Selection of Airdromes 


One of the main difficulties was the 
extreme scarcity of airdromes_ suitable 
for modern aircraft. There were no all- 
weather airdromes, and on the mainland 
of Greece, there are few areas in which 
airdromes of any size can be made. I was 
forced, therefore, to concentrate my bomb- 
er force on the two airdromes in the vi- 
cinity of Athens, and station my fighter 
squadrons on whatever grounds I could 
find near the front line, where they had 
to operate under conditions of the gravest 
discomfort and difficulty. 

Criticism has been made that the ini- 
tial force which was sent to Greece was 
inadequate, and many more squadrons 
should have been provided. However, even 
if these squadrons had been available, 
which they were not at the time, the lack 
of suitable airdrome accommodation would 
have prevented us from accepting them. 


Arrival of the Force 


Units of the force continued to arrive 
throughout November and December, and 
by the end of the year the concentration 
was complete and the whole command 
functioning smoothly. When the composi- 
tion of the force was being considered in 
the Middle East, it was decided that all 
the ancillary services such as hospital, 
works, rationing, etc., should be provided 
by the Army, with appropriate army off- 
cers on my headquarters staff to deal with 
them. This arrangement was particularly 
successful. 


Progress of Operation 
The Greeks by now had taken the offen- 
sive and had managed to drive all the 


Italian forces off Greek territory and in 
some sectors had even advanced into Al- 
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bania. Our continued bombing offensive 
against the ports of Valona and Durazzo 
and the focal points on the enemy’s rear- 
ward system was having a serious effect 
on his supply organization. During moon- 
light periods, our bomber effort was _ be- 
ing extended to targets on the mainland of 
Italy by means of Wellington aircraft 
detached from Egypt for the purpose, and 
considerable damage was being inflicted 
on ports on both sides of the Adriatic. 
Our fighter aircraft were establishing 9 
definite atmosphere of moral, if not of 
numerical, superiority in this theater. 


Reinforcement Plan 


Early in 1941, I visited Cairo in order 
to discuss the question of reinforcement 
which was then under revision. Operations 
in the Western Desert were being brought 
to a successful conclusion and it was 
hoped that by the time the weather con- 
ditions had improved in Greece so as to 
allow occupation of more airdromes, it 
would be possible to spare additional 
squadrons from the Middle East Command. 
The reinforcement plan envisaged a total 
force in Greece of fourteen squadrons, 
and I intimated that I would be prepared 
to start accepting the additional squad. 
rons by 15 January. It was hoped that 
the whole program would be completed 
by 15 April. In planning the reinforcement 
program, I again endeavored to get per- 
mission to use the airdromes in the Salon- 
ika area, some of which had remained 
generally serviceable throughout the win- 
ter and could be occupied forthwith. The 
Germans, however, had commenced their 
infiltration into Romania, and the Greek 
Government was particularly anxious to 
avoid giving them any idea that we had 
any hostile intentions in Macedonia which 
could be directed only against German 


interests, 
The Greek Air Force 


The Greek Air Force had suffered severe 
casualties in the early stages of the war, 
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and by the end of the year it was reduced 
to a mere token force of a few serviceable 
operational aircraft. Promises of the pro- 
vision of modern fighter aircraft had been 
received from the US, and the British 
Government had agreed to supply aircraft 
as and when they became available. While 
admiring the esprit de corps and enthusi- 
asm of the officers and airmen of the 
Greek Air Force, I considered that opera- 
tionally they had a lot to learn before 
they would get full value out of really 
modern aircraft. Similarly, from the 
maintenance point of view, a considerable 
amount of reorganization was necessary 
before they would be able to maintain a 
reasonable degree of serviceability. I had 
previously discussed the whole problem 
with the King of Greece and the Prime 
Minister and had suggested that a British 
Mission should be appointed to help them 
in the reconstruction of their flying serv- 
ice. They welcomed the suggestion, and 
the work of reorganizing the Greek Air 
Force on modern lines was commenced. 


Offer of British Expeditionary Force 


Early in January, conferences were held 
to discuss the possibility of sending a 
British expeditionary force to Greece, but 
the Greek General Staff, on learning the 
limited size of the force that could be made 
available at the time, decided that its pres- 
ence would only tend to provoke Germany, 
while it was not strong enough to provide 
any material support. 


Battle for Valona 


The Greek General Staff now realized 
that, if the Germans intended to make a 
move through the Balkans, they might be 
faced in the spring with a campaign on 
two fronts. They therefore considered it 
essential that every effort should be made 
to bring the Italian campaign to an end, 
or shorten their front in Albania. Conse- 
quently, early in February, the Greek 
armies in Albania started a fierce offensive 
in the direction of Valona. Bad weather, 
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however, intervened. The Italians were 
able to bring up reinforcements and the 
advance was held up just north of 
Tepelene. 






Change of Air Policy 


This battle for Valona is interesting 
from the air point of view inasmuch as a 
change of policy was forced upon us. 
Hitherto, my bombing offensive had been 
directed almost entirely upon lines of com- 
munications, ports and airdromes to the 
rear. The Greek soldiers on the front had 
experienced a severe winter and, although 









































Hawker “Hurricane” Single-seat Fighter. 


full of fight, were not too well off for mu- 
nitions and supplies. Consequently, it was 
essential that they should have the utmost 
encouragement and support that could be 
provided. This could best be given by my 
bomber force being used in close support 
of the Greek attack. I produced all the 
stock arguments against this form of co- 
operation. However, the Greeks reminded 
me that the morale of some of the Greek 
soldiers had been shaken severely by ene- 
my bombing attacks, and that the success 
of the whole operation might depend on the 
stimulus afforded by seeing the Italians 
treated in the same way. I therefore ac- 
ceded to their requests. 





Reorganization of Command 





If successful close support was to be 
provided, a certain reorganization of my 
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forces was necessary. Accordingly, I form. 
ed a wing headquarters in the area of op- 
erations and moved part of my bomber 
force to a landing-ground close to the 
front. I delegated the command and opera- 
tion of all the bomber aircraft engaged 
in this operation, and a fighter squadron, 
to the commander of the wing who was in 
constant touch with the Greek commander 
conducting the land operations. From a 
purely local and spectacular point of view, 
this form of cooperation was an instant 
and complete success. The morale of the 
Greek soldiers was raised considerably 
and I received fulsome praise and appre- 
ciation of the work carried out by the pi- 
lots. I felt, however, that this high re- 
gard was based on false premises, for we 
were misemploying our aircraft. Later 
events proved this to be the case. If the 
weather had been kinder, the Greeks might 
have succeeded in attaining their objec- 
tive, but heavy falls of snow and rain held 


up their progress,.and early in March the ff 


Italians staged a heavy counterattack 
which, although held by the Greek forces, 
destroyed all hopes of capturing Valona. 


Arrival of Hurricane Aircraft 


During the latter part of this period 
an event of considerable importance cor- 
cerning our fighter strength occurred. The 
first six Hurricane aircraft appeared in 
Greece. Up till now the pilots in our two 
fighter squadrons had been doing grand 
work with their Gladiators, but with the 
gradual appearance of faster and better 
types of Italian aircraft, they were find 
ing themselves at a disadvantage. On 2% 
February, in company with a formation o 
Gladiators, they destroyed twenty-sevel 


enemy aircraft without a single loss t f 


themselves. This fight, which was the 


biggest ever fought in the air in Albania, § 


was staged over the Greek lines in ful 
view of both armies. 


British Expeditionary Force 
The Germans had by now completed 
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their subjugation of Romania and were re- 
peating their customary penetration tac- 
tics, this time into Bulgaria, It was all too 
clear that it was only a matter of time 
before the German Armies would be on the 
Greek northern frontier. The attitude of 
the Yugoslavs, on whom the defense of 
the northern Greek territory depended so 
much, was non-committal and unsatisfac- 
tory. The Greeks were in no doubts that, 
if they allowed British fighting troops to 
enter their country, war with Germany 
was ultimately unavoidable. They pre- 
ferred to accept such a situation rather 
than have to submit when the time came 
to a tame capitulation in face of over- 
whelming force. A British force was rep- 
idly assembled in Egypt and the first 


‘troops started to arrive in Greece on 7 


March. 


Reorganization of RAF 

The arrival of the British Expeditionary 
Force and the establishment of a new 
front meant a further reorganization of 
my force. Although very few reinforce- 
ments had arrived as yet, and my pilots 
and aircrews were beginning to feel the 
strain of heavy and continuous operations 
throughout the winter months, an addi- 
tional burden was now thrust upon us. I 
still had to provide air support for the 
Greeks who were being ferociously at- 
tacked in Albania by the Italians. I had 
to provide air escorts for incoming con- 
voys, also some form of air defense for 
the ports of disembarkation of British 
troops which were becoming alarmingly 
congested. I had to deliver occasional at- 
tacks on the Dodecanese Islands to reduce 
the scale of enemy attacks on convoys 
which were becoming embarrassingly fre- 
quent, and, finally, I had to allocate a 
portion of my force to support the posi- 
tion in process of occupation by British 
troops. Apart from the fact that all my 
Squadrons were much below strength in 
serviceable aircraft due to the heavy cas- 
ualties we had suffered and the unavoid- 
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able inability to keep us supplied with re- 
placements, the re-equipping of my fighter 
squadrons with Hurricanes was not pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as I had hoped. Further- 
more, the arrival of reinforcing squadrons 
was not keeping pace with the program 
decided upon, and those that did arrive 
were much below establishment in air- 
craft and equipment. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties and disappointments, however, 
I still hoped that time would be on our 
side when the German attack developed. 


German Invasion 


The Germans declared war against both 
Greece and Yugoslavia on 6 April, and 
commenced invading both countries. 





Gloster “Gladiator.” 


When Germany commenced the invasion, 
my force was organized as follows: 


A Western Wing—consisting of one 
bomber and one fighter squadron (Glad- 
iator) supporting the Greeks in Albania. 


An Eastern Wing—consisting of two 
bomber and one Hurricane fighter squad- 
ron supporting the Anglo-Greek forces 
facing the German advance. The squadrons 
of this wing occupied landing-grounds on 
the Larissa plain. 

In the Athens area, I had one bomber 
squadron and one fighter squadron in pro- 
cess of rearming with Hurricanes. Ex- 
pressed in terms of aircraft, my total 
serviceable strength in the country was 
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some eighty aircraft, to which were op- 
posed, according to all reports, approxi- 
mately 800 German aircraft on the Eastern 
front (Bulgaria and Romania) and 160 
Italian aircraft based in Albania plus 150 
based in Italy but operating over Albania 
and Greece. 


Eastern Wing 

The first problem with which I was 
faced in forming the Eastern Wing was 
disposing the air forces I could make avail- 
able. My intention was to provide each 
squadron with a base airdrome, and at 
least one and, if possible, two satellite 
landing-grounds. 





Bristol “Blenheim” Mk IV Bomber. 


The location of the fighter squadron was 
influenced by its role. This was threefold: 

(a) To protect the base area, which in- 
cluded the army lines of communications, 
the port of Volos and our airdromes in the 
Larissa plain. 


(b) To provide fighter escort to our 
bombers. 


(c) To deal with enemy fighter air- 
craft in the battle area. 

Larissa airdrome was the most suitable 
from the geographical and communications 
point of view, and was one of the few 
airdromes which was serviceable for all 
but a comparatively short period during 
the winter. Accordingly, the fighter squad- 
ron was based there with a satellite on a 
piece of suitable ground seven miles to the 
west. 

As regards the two bomber squadrons, 
it was my original intention to station 
them at Almyros, where I hoped they 
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would be sufficiently far back to be immune 
from escorted bomber raids and low-fiying 
fighter attack. Unfortunately, the Greek 
Air Force was already in occupation of 
this ground, and I did not consider it safe 
for reasons of congestion to station more 
than a squadron there. The other squad- 
ron had to be sited temporarily at Larissa, 
pending the discovery of a more suitable 
ground. This was found eventually at 
Niamata. Thus, the Blenheim squadrons 
were located at Almyros and Niamata. 
The one army cooperation squadron, 
which arrived as the German attack de- 
veloped, I stationed at Kazaklar, where 


it was suitably sited for meeting the army } 


needs. 

It should be realized that the German 
invasion of Greece started at a time when 
very few landing grounds were fit for use 
on account of rain. They were just begin- 
ning to dry, and had the attack been de- 
layed for even a week we would at least 
have had several more satellite landing- 
grounds at our disposal. As it was, the 
change in the weather favored the Ger- 
mans. 


Eastern Wing HQ 

Considerations influencing the location 
of the Eastern Wing Headquarters were: 

(a) Ability of the wing commander to 
make quick personal contact with force 
commander. 

(b) Reliability of communications. 

(c) Ease of access to operational squaé- 
rons under wing control. 

(d) Reasonable proximity to airdrome. 

The fully established wing headquarters 
failed to arrive in Greece by the outbreak 
of the campaign and, therefore, after con- 
sultation with the force commander, I de- 
cided to locate the skeleton wing head- 
quarters beside Force HQ at Elason. 


Liaison with Force HQ 


The wing commander visited the force 
commander in his office each morning 4s 
a routine, and daily discussions were held 
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The force commander was fully informed 
of the air situation and made no excessive 
demands upon our resources. Without ex- 
ception, the utmost was done to meet the 
requirements of the Army and every re- 
quest for reconnaissance was followed by 
a faithful endeavor to carry out that task. 
At the outset, however, weather was a 
serious hindrance, and in spite of the most 
frequent and determined efforts many fail- 
ures had to be reported. 


The German Advance 


On the morning of 6 April, the German 
forces were on the march. The bulk of the 
enemy moved west from the Struma val- 
ley. The first air reports indicated that 
an attack was being made upon Mt. Beles 
and the Rupel Pass. Simultaneously, our 
reconnaissance aircraft reported move- 
ment of motor transport on the road west 
from Petrich. 

The fighters were sent off to carry out 
a sweep over the road and over the Ger- 
mans on Mt. Beles and in the Rupel Pass. 
Twelve Hurricanes met twenty Me-109s, 
and our fighters shot down five without 
loss to themselves. 

Meanwhile, reconnaissance of the Stru- 
ma valley were being carried out. During 
the course of that night Sofia, Gorna 
Djumaya, Simitli and Petrich were bombed 
by Wellington and Blenheim aircraft both 
from Athens and from the Larissa plain. 
These raids were most successful. A large 
proportion of the German forces moving 
west against the Yugoslav armies had to 
pass through Strumitsa, as well as all the 
forces advancing on Salonika and those 
about to deploy themselves before our po- 
sition in the Mt. Olympus region. Conse- 
quently, as many heavy attacks as possible 
were made against targets in this area. 

On the following day the bad weather 
continued, but in spite of it we were able 
to get some of our reconnaissance machines 
through, and again in the evening we 
bombed enemy motor ‘transport in consid- 
erable concentration near Strumitsa. 
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The wing commander had received an 
appeal to give bombing support to the 
Greeks who were cut off in the Salonika 
area. On consulting the force commander 
as to the relative danger to the Army of 
the various points which the German ad- 
vance was threatening, the wing command- 
er decided, in view of the limited oppor- 
tunities for air operations offered by the 
weather, and in view of his limited air re- 
sources, not to dissipate any effort on a 
front which was already lost in spite of 
the gallant action still being fought in the 
Rupel area by the Greeks. 

The situation was beginning to unfold, 
contact was expected shortly on the Olym- 
pus line, but anxiety was felt on account 
of the ineffectiveness of the Yugoslav re- 
sistance and the lack of information as 
to the situation in the north. Every ef- 
fort was made by our air force to alleviate 
the pressure on the Yugoslav Army in 
order to give them time to withdraw i 
front of the highly mobile German forces, 
and to take up strong positions in the 
mountains and gorges. 


First Withdrawal 

During the next few days, until the 
complete evacuation of the Larissa plain 
on the 15th, enemy motor transport col- 
umns and concentrations on the roads be- 
tween Prilep and Bitolj and in the Amyn- 
taion area were bombed successfully by 
our aircraft. Our army had had little time 
to prepare strong positions in this area, 
which they had hoped would be protected 
for some time by the resistance of the 
Yugoslavs. A heavy burden was, there- 
fore, thrown upon our air forces, which 
now virtually had to make up for the time 
lost by the caving-in of the Yugoslav 
forces. No stone was left unturned to de- 
lay the enemy and to shield our ground 
forces. Meanwhile, our Army was en- 
gaged in fighting a rearguard action in the 
areas around Amyntaion and Kleisoura. 

No sooner was the withdrawal to the 
Aliakmon line complete when, on account 
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of the threat to its left flank, it became 
necessary for the Army to make a further 
withdrawal to the Thermopylae line. Con- 
sequently, all RAF units on the Larissa 
plain had to be withdrawn at once. At the 
same time, the RAF continued to throw 
all its power into delaying tactics. 

On 14 April, the weather improved and 
German air activity intensified. The Ger- 
mans had brought their fighters forward 
to the Prilep and Monastir areas, where 
their engineers had prepared the neces- 
sary landing-strips. The German Air Force 
was mainly directed in close support of 
their army, and heavy dive-bombing at- 
tacks were made against our troops. Our 
Hurricanes, escorting our bombers in at- 
tacking enemy motor transports on the 
roads near Ptolemais and disorganizing 
his lines of communication, shot down 
many enemy aircraft. 

On 15 April, the main effort of the 
German Air Force was directed against 
our Air Force, which had been delaying 
their military operations and had taken 
toll of their aircraft. Large numbers of 
short-range fighters made their appear- 
ance over the Larissa plain and ground- 
strafed Niamata. In spite of antiaircraft, 
every aircraft of the Blenheim squadron 
located there was destroyed. Owing to 
the breakdown of the Greek observer sys- 
tem, our fighters were at a hopeless disad- 
vantage. I ordered the squadrons to with- 
draw to the Athens area forthwith. 


Albania Front 

Meanwhile, the wide maneuver of the 
German forces advancing swiftly through 
the mountain passes northwest and west 
of Skoplje was developing. Their inten- 
tion was to force contact with the helpless 
Italian forces near Kukes in northern 
Albania and to threaten the right flank 
of the Greek Armies in Albania from the 
Lake Ochrida area. The Greeks, who had 
fought so valiantly against the Italians 
throughout the winter months, were hard- 
ly in a position to withstand the extra 
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pressure of the German forces. With. 
drawal from Albania in the Koritsa area 
had been considered expedient by British 
commanders before the German invasion 
began. However, the Greeks did not take a 
sufficiently strategic view of warfare to 
allow such a withdrawal to be carried 
out without seriously affecting the morale 
of the army. When, in fact, the withdrawal 
was eventually forced upon them, it was 
too late. The Greek army commander at 
Yannina capitulated to the Germans. 

As the situation in this area deterior. 
ated, it became increasingly obvious that 
it was necessary to withdraw the RAF 
Western Wing. 


Second Withdrawal 

At this juncture I decided to abolish 
the Eastern Wing and take over control 
of all operations from Athens. I left an 
RAF officer at Force HQ to act as liaison 
between the army commander in the field 
and myself. Later, when Force handed over 
the direction of the withdrawal to Anzac 
Corps, this officer was attached here. The 
army commander desired only reconnais- 
sance and fighter protection which we did 
all we could to provide. 


Throughout the withdrawal the army 
cooperation squadron carried out what 
reconnaissance it could. After they had 
evacuated Kazaklar, north of Larissa, they 
operated their few aircraft from Pharsala. 
Later they operated from Amphiklia, just 
behind the Thermopylae line. Here there 
was a Greek Gladiator squadron which 
was ground strafed and destroyed as soon 
as the Germans were able to locate their 
fighters on the airdromes on the Larissa 
plain. The army cooperation squadron's 
Hurricanes were not on the airdrome at 
the time of the ground strafing, and s0 
luckily escaped, but I considered it wiser 
to bring them back to the Athens area. 

In view of the complete numerical sv- 
periority enjoyed by the enemy, I decided 
to operate my Blenheim squadrons by 
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delay the enemy’s advance. But after the 
decision to evacuate had been taken, the 
whole weight of the German Air Force 
was turned on the Athens area and there 
was no alternative but to save what air 
crews and material remained. These 
squadrons ferried the remainder of the 


» personnel of their squadrons to Crete. 


Direction of Bombing Effort 


As far as the direction of bombing is 
concerned, the operation against the Ger- 
mans followed four clearly defined phases: 


The first phase, lasting for about two 
days, was the disclosure of the enemy plan 
prior to gaining contact with our troops. 
During this phase, bombing was directed 
at previously arranged targets in the 
Struma valley, including Petrich, Simitli, 
Gorna Djumaya and Sofia. 

During the second phase, in which the 
direction of the German advance was rec- 
ognized, and in which every possible ef- 
fort was made to alleviate pressure thrown 
against the Yugoslav Armies in the west 
and the Greek Armies in the Salonika 
area, bombing was directed against sup- 
ply columns and concentrations of enemy 
motor transport at the bottle-neck around 
Strumitsa, where the German forces di- 
vided into two columns. 


The third phase, in which a serious 
threat developed against the British Ar- 
mies in the region of the Monastir gap, 
was devoted to the bombing of bottlenecks, 
railway junctions, stations, bridges, de- 
files and concentrations of enemy motor 
transport on roads leading towards the 
Monastir Gap, from Skoplje, Veles, Prilep 
to Bitolj. 

The fourth phase was the direction of 
all our air efforts in hindering and de- 
laying the advancing Germans to allow 
our Army to conduct a successful with- 
drawal. 

Targets were chosen at points where it 
was calculated that the effect of dislo- 
cation would be most widespread among 
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advancing German columns, and yet close 
enough to the rear of the German fight- 
ing troops to have the maximum im- 
mediate effect upon the progress of their 
advance. 


Withdrawal of Fighter Squadron 


The fighters were withdrawn to the 
Athens area, since no airdrome north of 
this was free from ground strafing. The 
constant lack of intermediary airdromes 
made it inevitable that, if our fighters 
were placed on an airdrome from which 
they could give protection to our troops, 
they were in immediate danger of destruc- 
tion by ground strafing as soon as they 
were on the ground. If, on the other hand, 
they were placed beyond the range of 
ground strafing, they were unable to pro- 
tect our troops and the tightly packed 
columns of motor transport, withdrawing 
along the roads. The utmost efforts were 
made to give the maximum protection to 
our continually harassed troops. All our 
machines were working to maximum 
capacity. 

On 20 April, approximately 100 dive- 
bombers and fighters attacked the Athens 
area; my whole force of fighters of fifteen 
Hurricanes intercepted them, bringing 
down a total of twenty-two enemy air- 
craft confirmed and eight unconfirmed for 
a loss of five Hurricanes. Small as our 
losses were, they were crippling to our 
small force. 


Final Evacuation of Air Forces 

On 22 April, I sent the remaining Hur- 
ricanes to Argos. From there I intended 
that they should cover the evacuation of 
the British Army, but the German air 
attack became so concentrated that after 
a number of Hurricanes had been de- 
stroyed on the ground on 23 April, the 
remainder were ordered to leave for Crete. 
In Crete, Bl im fighter patrols were 
organized to cover the ships evacuating 
the troops from the beaches. These escorts 
were maintained throughout the evacua- 
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tion without respite, and I consider it 
was due largely to their efforts that such 
a large proportion of the total British 
forces in Greece were evacuated. 


Conclusion 


Where we are in possession of totally 
inadequate air forces, there will always 
be requests from every direction for the 
air support which in ideal circumstances 
we would comfortably be able to provide. 
In Greece we had the minimum, and in 
order to produce any results at all it was 
essential that all available force was di- 
rected in accordance with a carefully con- 
ceived plan. As our bombing forces were 
inadequate to deal decisive and instan- 
taneous blows on the enemy, our policy 
had to be to sustain our small efforts for 
as long as possible at points where the 
resultant dislocation caused the enemy the 
utmost embarrassment. This we were able 
to do in Albania, for the Italian air 
strategy was extremely weak, and the 
numerical odds were only some four or 
five to one against us. When, however, we 
had to face the full force of the German 
onslaught in addition, the odds became 
too great. 


In spite of the strategic and tactical 
disadvantages under which our air forces 
labored in Greece, in spite of the great 
enemy superiority in numbers, and in 
spite of the weather conditions which 
there can be no doubt were the worst in 
which British Air Forces have had to 
operate throughout the world, a consider- 
able offensive effort was developed. Dur- 
ing the Albanian and German campaigns 
in Greece our fighters destroyed 232 ene- 
my aircraft confirmed, and a further 112 
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unconfirmed. Our bombers operating by 
day and night dropped 550 tons of bombs 
on the enemy. 

The participation of our land forces in 
the Greek campaign was dictated entirely 
by political considerations, and we were 
fully aware of our weaknesses both in 
the air and on the ground. I have heard 
criticisms made that, under these condi- 
tions, we should never have sent a land 
force to Greece. In my opinion, the decision 
made was a right one and in accordance 
with the best traditions of our race. There 
was always the chance that Germany 
would respect the neutrality of Yugoslavia 
and that the advancing armies might be 
delayed sufficiently long to enable ou 
forces to be strengthened and our posi- 
tion made secure. On the other hand, if 
Yugoslavia threw in her lot with us, which 
eventually she did, it was reasonable to 
suppose that her soldiers, renowned for 
their fighting qualities, would prove a 
tough nut for the Germans to crack, and 
they would be able to protect our left 
flank. In any case we would be containing 
large enemy land forces and air forces at 
a time when Britain needed a breathing 
space to perfect her defensive arrange 
ments. 

Furthermore, the assistance which we 
were considering was to be given to 4 
nation which had sacrificed her all ip 
our cause and was herself quite prepared 
to face complete extinction rather than 
capitulate. I suggest that it would have 
been difficult to refuse her this help, and 
our conduct would have been most rep- 
rehensible in the eyes of our countrymen 
and those of important neutrals, had we 
failed to do so. 
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MoDERN war has everywhere given 
prominence to the question of the proper 
organization for directing a nation’s su- 
preme defense. Particularly lively, not to 
say heated, have been the discussions in 
the United States and England. Even in 
Sweden this problem has been the object 
of discussion, although as a result of the 
1936 resolution relative to the establish- 
ment of a defense staff, we have managed 
to follow trends closely, and consequently 
have been able to escape the bitter con- 
troversies which arose in other countries 
during and after World War II. 


What has forced this problem to the 
front? It is the nature of modern warfare. 
Because of the fact that military opera- 
tions have assumed total characteristics 
and have come to be based entirely on 
cooperation between army, navy and air 
force, modern military forces have come 
more and more to possess the character- 
istics of a unit. The old doctrine of three 
separate forces is no longer applicable. 
Modern innovations have given rise to 
breaks with older views, thus causing 
sharp clashes of opinion in other countries. 
Nevertheless there is clearly evident a 
tendency to reduce the independent direc- 
tion of defense branches and to weld 
these branches together in closer relation- 
ship. The trend of development clearly ap- 
pears to be in the direction of further 
unification of the three branches of de- 
fense. The consequence of this tendency 
is a system in which the idea of a “defense 
branch” gives way, to a supreme defense 
with centralization of powers. Thus far, 
the Soviet Union is the only country that 
has adopted this course. But what can 
happen in a totalitarian state cannot be 
brought about so easily in a democratic 
nation. Here things must be permitted to 
mature slowly and reforms must be 
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Defense Direction and Defense Staffs 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from 
an article in “Ny Militar Tidskrift’” (Sweden) No. 6, 1947. 


voluntarily accepted by all concerned. The 
question can be asked whether it is proper 
to carry centralization to the extreme. It 
is possible in this manner to create an 
unwieldy, bureaucratic system, and to 
dampen the spirit of initiative and capac- 
ity for action of executive agencies which 
are likely to be forced to act largely on 
their own initiative in a future war. 


When one studies the experiences and 
follows the discussions of other nations, 
one must, of course be on guard against 
conclusions that are not pertinent in our 
own case. The discussion in the United 
States reveals, among other things, how 
great a difference there is between a great 
pow** and a small state. In the United 
Statc. the different defense branches pos- 
sess, in themselves, more power than the 
entire fighting forces of a small state. 
That which is difficult to combine in a 
great power is easier in a small state 
where the forces are smaller and the 
problems, consequently more easily solved. 
Also, a small state is compelled to con- 
centrate its fighting forces, particularly 
when the small state in question occupies 
an exposed position and must be ready 
to go into action without delay. 


The defense organization adopted in 
Sweden in 1942 has had its merits 'and 
gives expression to important principles. 
There is incontestible need for a defense 
staff with the power of combined com- 
mand. There is a certain predominence 
in the activities of the ground element. 
But there is nothing unusual or strange 
in that. For example, the United States 
and England, during World War II, were 
able to fight on foreign soil and, conse- 
quently, had special need of powerful 
naval and air forces, the situation was 
quite different in countries which were 
obliged to fight against an invading ene- 
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my. There the emphasis lay on ground 
forces. 

The question is: How strong should the 
influence of the ground forces be on the 
defense staff? It is on this point that 
criticism against the present Swedish 
organization began. It has been noted that 
matters relative to the ground forces have 
come to dominate strongly the activities 
of the defense staff which, consequently, 
has lost its character as a joint staff, and 
instead has been functioning as a ground 
force staff over and above the various 
ground force staffs proper. This has led 
to the criticism that the navy and air 
force representatives have come to play 
a subordinate role and have not been able 
to exercise due influence on the official ac- 
tivities of the staff. And so it has come 
about that questions relative to navy and 
air force have been dealt with by ground 
force officers, leading to one-sided judg- 
ments. Duplication of effort has developed 
and the system has tended to confusion 
and irritation, together with loss of inter- 
est and sense of responsibility. 

In a certain sense, criticism has proba- 
bly been carried too far and has been the 
result of more or less pronounced branch 
thinking devoid of a whole-hearted willing- 
ness to accept the basic idea of the defense 
staff. One seems to perceive, in certain 
branch representatives on the defense 
staff, an inclination ceaselessly to defend 
their special branch point of view. 


It is natural to act this way when one 
finds himself with the minority. There 
must, however, be a reason for the criti- 
cism that has arisen. The majority of it 
has been aimed at the ground forces. Even 
though the latter must be most heavily 
represented on the defense staff in num- 
bers, the ratio of representation between 
the different branches should be reason- 
able so that the naval and air forces rep- 
resentatives will not feel themselves to 
be squeezed out. It cannot be maintained 
that the present system has been a com- 
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plete success in creating dependable co. 
operation. It is likely that no truly friction- 
less system could be created, but the effort 


should be made to reduce to the greatest 


possible degree any grounds that may 
exist for discord. 

Two solutions of the problem are pos- 
sible: either a reduction of the ground 
force representation, or an increase of 
the naval and air force representation. 
This brings up the question of a large 
or a small defense staff. Arguments are 
to be found for either alternative. Earlier 
concepts with respect to the appropriate. 
ness of a small defense staff have, to a 
certain extent, been challenged by our six 
years’ experience. The complex nature of 
the art of war and the increased demand 
for cooperation work against the idea of 








> 


a small defense staff. Such a staff would | 


also make for the separation it is desired 
to prevent. An increase of the defense 
staff by a complete transfer of naval and 
air force operational tasks to the defense 
staff appears a rational solution, but proba- 
bly in the present situation this is hardly 
a practical policy. 


However, if one desires to establish 
a better balance than at present, he might 
give some thought to augmenting the naval 
and air force representations, thereby giv- 
ing them greater influence. In order to 
strengthen the bond between the defense 
organization, on the one hand, and the 
navy and air force on the other hand, the 
expedient might be tried of letting the 
operational problems of the respective 
branches be dealt with by one and the 
same administrative body, with the chiefs 
of the naval and air force sections of the 
defense staff carrying on the operational 
work in their respective branches together, 
with the additional help of the ad- 
ministrative body. By strengthening the 
position of the navy and air force on the 
defense staff and providing a basis for 
common operational labor, it may be po 
sible to solve another problem which has 
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caused criticism, namely, the question of 
filling posts on the defense staff. Here- 
tofore, these positions have been left to 
ground force officers, but such a system 
cannot be of advantage in the long run. 
It is productive of ill-feeling and excludes 
persons who, by virtue of their general 
insight and good judgment, would be well 
suited for filling these positions. 

Any organization, be it ever so ideal, 
stands or falls with the ability or lack 
of ability of its administrative personnel 






to cooperate. To stand guard, in a one- 
sided manner, over special interests, 
creates discord and diminishes the ef- 
fectiveness of any military organization. 
An active willingness to cooperate does 
not exclude independent opinion, but paves 
the way for voluntary agreements inspired 
by the spirit of loyalty. If one desires 
to make the concept of unity of military 
strength a living idea, he must remember 
that it is obtained through unity on the 
part of those who are directiny it. 





Occupied Japan 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel 
F. J. C. Piggott in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) April 1947. 


THE British Commonwealth Occupation 
Force (BCOF) in Japan consists of ele- 
ments of all three services of four different 
countries. The United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India have each sent con- 
tingents, the majority of which are sol- 
diers. A naval party is ashore under the 
Naval Officer in Charge, Kure, while the 
Air Forces have squadrons from all four 
countries, The Army organization simi- 
larly consists of formations from the same 
four countries. BCOF Headquarters, the 
British Commonwealth Base and Tokyo 
Sub-Area are integrated so that all nations 
and services are intermingled. Soldiers 
form the backbone, but the Air Forces 
are strongly represented and we find, for 
example, that the Chief of Staff is an 
RAAF Air Vice Marshal and that the 
senior staff officer, Royal Engineers, is a 
South African Wing Commander in the 
RAF. 

Space forbids a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the Force’s composition, but a 
few words on its control are necessary 
in order to understand how it works. A 
little over a year ago a very great step 
forward in Imperial military collabora- 
tion was made by the establishment in 


Melbourne of a Joint Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee. It is a small but “high-powered” 
body similar to the Anglo-American one 
in Washington, but consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of the three Chiefs of Staff 
of Great Britain, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and of the Commander in Chief in 
India. This body is charged with giving 
policy direction, consulting the national 
Chiefs of Staff when necessary, and then 
passing their decisions to the Australian 
Service Headquarters of the Commander in 
Chief, BCOF for action. st will, therefore, 
be seen that the executive responsibility 
for the maintenance and administration 
of BCOF as a whole lies with Australia, 
although many requirements are passed on 
by Australia to the countries concerned, 
examples being Indian foodstuffs, rein- 
forcements and uniforms peculiar to the 
national contingents. 

The system is a complicated one. All 
ranks find themselves using procedures 
and documents strange to them. Customs 
of the various services differ, and a mili- 
tary policeman carrying out the simple 
task of checking drivers’ work tickets 
must be prepared to cope with one of 
twelve different forms. For the first time 
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in peace, a Commonwealth Force has been 
called into existence; that it should be 
made to work is not merely important, 
but essential. And for this much give and 
take, and understanding of the other’s 
point of view, is necessary. 


Contact with US Army 


With the exception of Tokyo Sub-Area, 
the British troops in Japan are situated 
in the Island of Shikoku and in the five 
most westerly Prefectures of the main 
Island. Throughout this area, however, 
American personnel are to be found, for 
they carry out all Military Government 
functions and also counter-intelligence 
work. Our own commanders and staffs are 
naturally much interested and involved in 
these, and the cooperation between the 
Americans and ourselves is very close. 
My own experience was that the Americans 
were always very pleased to see us and 
to accept the help we had to offer. When 
I left Japan in September the American 
Forces were considerably under strength 
and their replacements were, like ours, 
young and inexperienced. Consequently any 
officer resident in the same area for a 
considerable length of time was a very 
present help in trouble. 

It must also be stated that on the high- 
est level the military relations between 
the two countries are more than usually 
cordial. The Australian commander in 
chief of BCOF reiterates continually both 
in public statements and in private con- 
versation that General McArthur and Gen- 
eral Eichelberger go out of their way to 
be cooperative and helpful. 

Relations between British and American 
troops vary a good deal, but in general 
are uniformly good. Certain special friend- 
ships have sprung up between units and 
formations, and of course there are a 
great number between individuals, Austra- 
lians too are particulary popular with 
those Americans who have served in the 
Pacific. But individually it must be ad- 
mitted that our men occasionally suffer 
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from a slight inferiority complex in Amer- 
ican company. An important contributory 
reason for this is the British summer 
uniform of jungle green. The Army in 
India has now given up the familiar khaki 
drill and is converting to green, and there- 
fore all the British and Indian troops, 
having gone to Japan from India, wear 
green in the hot weather. This looks well 
enough if well and frequently starched; 
but unfortunately the American Army 
wears khaki except when on fatigue, when 
they wear jungle green. So the soldiers 
from India or the United Kingdom looks 
as if he is permanently on fatigue in 
American eyes. Australian and New Zea- 
land troops are not so handicapped; and 
the Indians are better off than the British, 
as they can use rice-water to starch their 
clothes. Rice is as uncommon in the British 
ration as is starch in unit canteens. 
Tokyo 

In Tokyo there is a British Common- 
wealth Sub-Area, It is responsible for liai- 
son with General Headquarters, and for the 
administration of all British service per- 
sonnel stationed in or on transit through 
Tokyo. Also it has been made temporarily 
responsible for the administration of all 
British civilians there. The chief British 
military body there is always an infantry 
battalion, as the infantry units take it in 
turn to do a month’s guard duty in the 
capital. The non-military and quasi-mili- 
tary bodies in Tokyo are almost impossi- 
ble to enumerate, surrounded as they are 
with satelites which come and go and 
amalgamate and disintegrate like heavenly 
bodies. The largest is the United Kingdom 
Liaison Mission, housed in the British Em- 
bassy and headed by a diplomat with Am- 
bassadorial rank. We are represented on 
the Allied Council for Japan by an Aus- 
tralian who speaks for the Empire with 
‘is own staff; he has the rank of Minis- 
ter, Then there is the Canadian Mission. 
India, too, is represented. It is the British 
custom to smile tolerantly at foreigners 
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who confess that they cannot understand 
how our Empire works; we regard this 
as a broad-minded admission of the gen- 
eral inferiority of foreigners. But after 
two months duty in Tokyo, I must admit 
that foreigners who say this (and they 
do say it) have my sympathy. Whether it 
would be possible to devise a method where- 
by our activities, whether diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, military or in the sphere of ‘public 
relations, could be concentrated is difficult 
to say. But if it could, it would, I am sure, 
redound to our advantage. 


Occupational Problems 

The occupation of Japan, compared with 
that of Germany, presents few problems, 
mainly owing to the fact that the country 
is under the executive control of one man— 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. All SCAP directives to the Japa- 
nese Government are issued by his General 
Headquarters, and appear in _ crisply 
worded military phraseology. His policy, 
too, is operative throughout the whole 
country, and this simplicity is particu- 
larly suited to the modest intelligence of 
the Japanese man in the street. Its firm- 
ness and clarity are also suited to the 
mental state of the Japanese, stunned by 


unexpected defeat and groping for some- | 


thing to take the place of the regimenta- 
tion of their former existence. 

General MacArthur issues his orders to 
the Japanese Government, who are then re- 
sponsible for their execution through Japa- 
nese agencies and therefore in accordance 
with Japanese methods. But throughout 
the country there are Military Government 
teams in every Prefecture, backed up and 
assisted by the tactical troops and the 
various military intelligence organizations. 
These check that SCAP directives are car- 
ried out, and watch continually to insure 
that SCAP policy is not disobeyed either 
deliberately or through ignorance and mis- 
understanding. Misunderstanding is a com- 
mon cause of error. 

On first arrival, it was natural for 
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BCOF to investigate closely the possibil- 
ity of action by the Japanese against the 
Occupation Forces. Though we sought dili- 
gently we could find no evidence of this, 
and it is my opinion that none will be 
forthcoming. 


It was anticipated that repatriated Japa- 
nese ex-servicemen would be a source of 
trouble, but this has proved to be un- 
founded, The men themselves are only too 
anxious to revert to civilian status, and 
the great majority have returned to their 
farms and small country businesses peace- 
fully and gratefully. They express sur- 
prised pleasure at the behavior and mod- 
eration of the Allied Armies, in comparison 
with their own activities in areas occupied 
by the Japanese Army. Japanese who were 
prisoners of war in British hands often 
make themselves known to British or In- 
dian personnel (distinguishable by the 
Union Jack “flash” on their left arms) 
rather in the same manner as an English- 
man will approach a stranger wearing his 
old school tie. Ex-servicemen often form 
small societies, and these are closely 
watched by Allied personnel. While they 
form obvious covers for the illegal secret 
societies so common in Japan, these as- 
sociations are almost always either de- 
signed solely to assist members to obtain 
employment or exchange food and clothing, 
or else aim to democratize the country 
or improve its morals. 


While it takes time and a considerable 
amount of labor to check these activities, 
no real problem arises. The Japanese police 
and Prefectural officials are cooperative 
as a general rule, for anyone found un- 
helpful does not retain his job long. The 
police of Japan used to be world-famous 
for their efficiency and unpleasantness; 
now they are undistinguished for either, 
being for the most part young and un- 
trained, and nervous of excercising au- 
thority unless sure of early Allied support. 
They therefore often have to be prodded 
into action. 
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Particularly is this the case where  high-handed action against and denounc- whic 
Koreans are concerned. The Koreans resi- ing all that is Japanese, to find that these tors 
dent in Japan before and during the war same people were Japanese Air Force whe 
were mostly ill-educated laborers, and pilots and, in at least one case, actual acqu 
when they discovered they had been liber- suicide pilots. No one can accuse them of wert 
ated the knowledge went to their heads. not knowing which side their bread is occu 
Those who wished were repatriated to buttered. poss 
Korea, but the conditions they found there These people, like the Koreans, are lar 
were such that many tried to return, bring- faced with earning a living in an un- he ¢ 
ing with them the danger of cholera. BCOF friendly world. Their newly acquired po- of J 
have had to impose air, sea and land pa- sition as “Allies” has led them to inter- was 
trols to prevent this, ina manner strangely fere with the functioning of Military forb 
similar to those off the coast of Palestine. Government in a number of cases, and cal 
Meanwhile the Koreans who decided to many have been guilty of illegal financial food 
remain in Japan developed a marked dis- transactions. the 
inclination to work, and devoted their ener- It is fair to say, in fact, that the For- pital 
gies to venting real or imagined grievances mosans and Koreans cause more, or cer- esse! 
on the stunned and defeated Japanese. tainly as much, work as the Japanese tige 
When the unemployment situation became _ to intelligence and provost personnel. Japa- state 
acute, employers naturally preferred to nese minor officials are often detected in the 
engage hard-working Japanese to trucu-_ illegal financial dealings, of which the store 
lent Koreans, and so a situation developed most common was the seizure and resale of in g 
whereby the Koreans virtually all lived by Japanese military stores shortly after the Jape 
their wits—some by choice and some by capitulation. But the general state of Ja- norn 
force of circumstances. The black market pan today is one which compares very He 
absorbed the majority, assisted by small- reasonably with the standard in the rest hope 
time gangs of thugs. They are subject to of the world. They have labor troubles, not 
Japanese law, and they have a marked a food shortage and appalling destruction this 
aversion to any representative of law and of homes and industries to face. But no Japa 
order, particularly Japanese policeman. A one need starve, and light industries are the 
number are armed, and as they are prone recovering remarkably. Similarly Japanese men 
to band themselves together when being houses, or shacks, are quickly built if ma- litics 
a nuisance, the nervous Japanese police are terial is available, and the Japanese are actu: 
liable to turn a blind eye. This leads to naturally hard-working. The burden of the term 
Japanese civilians secreting arms in self- occupation is comparatively light, and the pose 
protection, and a vicious circle is formed people are showing a remarkable willing- the 
which needs constant attention from Occu- ness to learn a new way of life. All this work 
pation troops. makes the tasks of the Occupation Forces The 

Another body which presents a problem easier, and with fewer problems a? the 
, .,. possible to progress more swiftly with the and 
is the Formosans, probably Japanese citi- lnewe tak of datewing Senenen @ 8 
zens for the whole of their lives but now acotauliihe * 
officially deemed Chinese. Most of these : of th 
men in Japan today could be reasonably Japanese Reactions et 
termed collaborators for their activities In September last I had a talk with a “pp 
during the war, and it is at first startling Japanese economist long resident in Lon- ted ns 
when checking on certain characters who don, who had returned to Tokyo. At the —. 
are loudly advocating freedom, democracy end of the war he had fallen under 4 
and youth movements, and who are taking blanket purge from General Headquarters Th 
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which had removed from office all direc- 
tors of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and 
when I met him I asked him, as an old 
acquaintance, to tell me what he thought 
were:the general public’s views on the 
occupation. He said that while it was not 
possible for any foreign army to be popu- 
lar in the country they were occupying, 
he considered that the present occupation 
of Japan got as near to popularity. as it 
was possible to do. He quoted the order 
forbidding Allied troops to purchase lo- 
cal foodstuffs; the American gifts of 
food to Japan; the orderly behavior of 
the troops; the non-requisitioning of hos- 
pitals or schools except where absolutely 
essential; and the immense personal pres- 
tige of General MacArthur. I believe his 
statement to be correct, and undoubledly 
the Americans are building up a great 
store of goodwill which will stand them 
in good stead after the peace treaty with 
Japan is signed and trade becomes more 
normal. 

He also said that educated Japanese 
hoped the occupation would continue for 
not less than five years. His reasons for 
this were that the present leaders of 
Japan, who were doing their best to lead 
the country into democratic ways,’ were 
men who throughout the war were in po- 
litical obscurity or retirement, if not in 
actual danger of their lives. A too early 
termination of the occupation would ex- 
pose these men to a reactionary swing of 
the pendulum, the undoing of all their 
work, and the fate reserved for quislings. 
The leaders in question are not solely 
the Cabinet Ministers: thousands of men 
and women in towns and villages are tak- 
ing the lead in indicating, within the limits 
of their ability, the new way of life, and 
are doing so with the knowledge of Allied 
support. They are numerous and, in the 
opinion of people well able to judge, sin- 
cere, 


The British Position 
The above remarks apply to both British 
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and Americans, but certain Japanese re- 
actions differ with regard to ourselves 
as compared with our Allies. To start with, 
we are outnumbered by about four to one, 
and virtually all our troops are located in 
the quiet, agricultural west country of Ja- 
pan. There we are popular, especially now 
that the local people have got used to the 
difference between our customs and those 
of our American predecessors. 


In Tokyo we are outnumbered even more 
heavily, and I think it important that 
very careful thought should be given to 
insure that the material that we have in 
the Capital, and in our area, should be 
of first-class quality. Thought should also 
be directed to the future, and by that I 
mean ten years ahead rather than the 
next six months. It is so easy to prejudice 
our‘economic and political relations with 
the Japan of the future by small, uncon- 
sidered actions in the Japan of today. This 
presupposes, of course, that we want these 
relations to be good. 


It seems to me that any occupation 
must be divided into two periods—-puni- 
tive and educational. I was not in Japan 
during the first six months of the (purely 
American) occupation, so cannot say if 
they were “punitive” then. But without a 
doubt they are now, either by accident or 
design, fulfilling an educational role. They 
are friendly in the streets, and only a 
“public display of affection” is barred; they 
give away candies and gum and cigarettes, 
and play with the children. We are by na- 
ture more aloof, and our aim is to appear 
cold but correct. Again, the Americans in 
Japan were (in September) part of the 
“Army Forces, Pacific Area Command”; 
we are the “British Commonwealth Occu- 
pation Force.” The two titles when trans- 
lated into Japanese emphasize that we are 
occupation troops, compared with the 
Americans who are merely among those 
present. The word “Occupation” in our title 
is certainly not necessary; is it, in the long 
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run, desirable? There is concrete evidence 
that it grates on Japanese ears—if that 
matters. I do not think it incorrect to say 
that to many Japanese the Americans are 
more popular than ourselves at present. 
There is much that could be done to 
help our interests. The normal behavior 
of the British soldier, particularly that 
of the officer, is ideally suited to appeal 
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to the Japanese, and we have many other 
advantages. All that is needed is a little 
thought on long-term policy; particularly 
with regard to how the Japanese mentality 
will react to a given course of action, and 
we will not only be able to give the Japa- 
nese a working example of the British way 
and purpose, but will be casting our bread 
upon the waters. 





The Future of Fortifications 
Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article 


by Major Jesus Olivares 


Fortifications in World War II 

THE apparent ease with which the most 
powerful fortifications were overcome in 
World War II led many persons to con- 
clude that they are useless. However, to 
establish honestly if these fortifications 
were used as contemplated in strategic 
plans, it is necessary to study how the 
projects were conceived and worked out 
and the tactical design which determined 
their disposition. To complete such analy- 
sis it is necessary also to examine under 
what circumstances the troops sheltered 
in them had to fight. 

The French preoccupation for their 
northern boundaries and an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the defensive battles of 
World War I led France to construct the 
Maginot Line, oldest of the huge, modern, 
fortified, barriers, and also the first to 
collapse. 

At first it appeared that the Maginot 
Line was intended to economize the 
strength of the peacetime army and to 
protect the mobilization and concentration 
of forces at the outbreak of war. But the 
gigantic national effort in behalf of a 
project which was conspicuously defensive 
in nature gradually destroyed the offen- 
sive spirit of the nation and the army. 

In our opinion, the construction of the 
Maginot Line was inspired by the theories 


Baque in “Ejército” (Spain) May 1947. 


of the French Lieutenant Colonel Tricaud 
in December 1923. He favored a screened 
installation of forts all along the border, 
the intervals protected by smaller struc- 
tures with the heavy artillery in the rear, 
the line running as a center of develop- 
ment, support, and reinforcement for lar- 
ger units which would cover the front at 
the outbreak of war. Modern armament, 
organization in depth, and a network of 
all obstacles, would complete the front. 

When the war started, the line was com- 
pleted as far as the Belgian boundary. 
Garrison troops were mounting guard in 
these formidable forts equipped with all 
facilities possible. The quiet of the first 
few months only served to further implant 
in the French mind the impregnability of 
the fortifications. So, when the moment 
came to meet the modern divisions of the 
German Army, there was neither the 
spirit, nor the means, nor the adequate 
command to meet the test. We can point 
out, however, that the Germans did not 
attack the Line frontally. Instead, the 
Germans attracted the maneuvering 


Anglo-French forces to Belgian territory 
and enveloped and annihilated them later, 
breaking through the French fighting 
front west of Sedan with their armored 
forces in a zone not covered by the Mag- 
inot Line. 
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A frontal attack on the Line was made 
at St. Avold and at the Rhine after Dun- 
kirk and the fall of Paris, but these pene- 
trations, achieved under such conditions, 
should not be considered normal opera- 
tions. 

It is true that the Maginot Line had 
many tactical defects, the main ones being 
deficient observation, limited fields of fire 
to the front, and, most important, little 
depth. So rigid were the plans of this 


é € age -: 


decide a campaign. Even the fruits of a 
defensive battle are lost if maneuvering 
forces fail to complete the annihilation of 
an enemy brought to a halt and destroyed 
by fortifications. 
Russian Fortifications 

The Germans considered that the Stalin 
Line was broken during the first days of 
the Russian campaign. We believe that it 
was a light line of fortifications, impro- 
vised in a short period of time, and without 


Entrance to a Maginot Line Fortress. (Signal Corps photo.) 


defense that if one element fell, the whole 
system failed. 


In spite of this, it cannot be said fairly 
that the Line did not fulfill its mission. 
It guaranteed, as was its main purpose, 
mobilization and concentration; provided 
time, which was not taken advantage of, 
to undertake an offensive; and its pres- 
ence evidently influenced the German plan 
toward non-protected areas. No one con- 
tends that fortifications by themselves can 


the strength of the other systems under 
study. 

As to the fortress of Sebastopol, it was 
undoubtedly a powerful and typical exam- 
ple of a fortified naval base attacked and 
conquered from a land front. The Ger- 
mans concentrated here much powerful 
equipment, predominantly artillery. Super 
guns and super mortars were responsible 
for opening the gap for the infantry and 
sapper assault units. 
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However, despite the great concentra- 
tion of offensive forces, Sebastopol resisted 
during all of June and retarded the start 
of the German summer offensive of 1942. 

It appears logical that the seige of Se- 
bastopol had considerable influence on the 
development of the war in Russia, since 
it provided the Russian High Command 
with one more month to prepare for the 
German offensive. 


German Fortifications 


Because of Poland’s position, the Ger- 
mans faced a war on two fronts, and to 
carry out the strategic plan of beating 
Poland first and then France, the Ger- 
mans constructed the Siegfried Line along 
its boundary with France. 

The Siegfried Line was built by the 





Siegfried Line pillbox disguised in a farm- 
house. Note trenches. (Signal Corps photo.) 


Todt Organization using both civilian and 
military forces, and the speed with which 
it was completed was due to the vast re- 
sources used and good organization. 

The tactical purpose of the Line was 
to protect the defensive deployment of 
large units. It was not a system of enor- 
mous .forts with underground railways 
such as the Maginot Line. Its structures 
were generally small, sheltering at the 
most two or three automatic weapons and 
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perhaps an antitank piece. The fortifica- 
tions were from two to three meters of 
reinforced concrete, with large loop-holes 
and good camouflage. Obstacles of all sorts 
were numerous and well located, and the 
system had great depth reaching up to 
twenty-five kilometers in important sec- 
tors. 

During the first months of war, the 
Allies did not intend to attack; and with 
her western flank protected, Germany 
could successfully complete the Polish cam- 
paign and later concentrate on massing 
its army to fight the Anglo-French forces 
under the protection of the Siegfried Line. 
On the start of the French campaign, the 
Line protected the passive sectors of the 
front, contributing affectively to saving 
strength. 

It is unquestioned that the Siegfried 
Line perfectly fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was built. By the end of the war, 
it is true that it had been broken, but we 
must remember that although the German 
Army was fighting with inferior means, 
the breakthrough in the Aachen sector 
cost the Americans time and huge losses 
despite heavy offensive concentration at 
that point. 

The second big German line was the 
Atlantic Wall. Its strategic mission appar- 
ently was to protect the coast against any 
landing while the war with Russia was 
brought to a finish. It was definitely de- 
signed to gain time. 

The Atlantic Wall was made up of fixed 
artillery positions near the coast, and 
similar to the German fixed fortifications 
of 1914-18. In its interior there were 
coast artillery emplacements which, to- 
gether with the redoubts which encircled 
the ports, formed a first line. A second 
defensive line beyond the effective range 
of naval guns was similar to the Siegfried 
Line and protected the rear areas and 
larger units. 

The general organization of positions 
was in accordance with sound principles: 
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dispersion, echelon, fire power, adjustment 
of fire power, armor and camouflage. 
Without going into detail, it can be said 
that the Atlantic Wall could resist power- 
ful air, sea and ground attacks for a pe- 
riod sufficient to permit the arrival of 
strategic reserves. 

Without doubt, the existence of this 
fortified line had considerable influence on 
the progress of the war. It possibly 
forced the allied decision to attack Italy in 
the first place; in any event, two years 
were necessary to prepare the assault on 
the continent, a period certainly enough 
to liquidate successfully the Russian cam- 
paign, if it had developed according to 
German plans. 

In June 1944, the long awaited allied 
landing took place preceded hy a formid- 
able air offensive which not only attained 
absolute air superiority, but also disor- 
ganized the transportation system of 
France. All of the bridges of the Seine 
and Loire were destroyed and the landing 
area isolated. Without air protection, the 
Germans were seriously restricted in 
movement and unable to launch their 
counteroffensive at the proper time. At 
last German resistance in Normandy was 
broken, but it took two months before the 
Allies could exploit their advantage, dur- 
ing which time the German fortifications 
resisted, reinforced only by local reserves. 
It was allied air power that prevented 
the arrival of German strategical reserves, 
but the wall accomplished the mission for 
which it was intended. 


Conclusions 

If we think of fortifications as employ- 
ing “the passive resistance of the fixed 
structures to fulfill the principle of econ- 
omy of strength,” instead of as a means 
of winning a war by themselves, then it 
may be said that fortifications in World 
War II performed their role to perfection. 
Their apparent failure was due more to 
the failure of other means of combat than 
to their own defects. No fortified line is 
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capable of resisting the modern offensive 
by itself. 

The defense without adequate means, 
not fortifications, is on trial. Fortifica- 
tions that are properly employed will con- 
tinue to be invaluable to the commander 
who knows what can be expected from 
them. 


Future Fortifications 

Today, enemy air power constitutes a 
greater threat to mobilization and con- 
centration than an unforeseen ground 
attack. 

Against a mass air attack on the in- 
terior of the country, fortifications on the 
boundary are, of course, impotent, but 
they represent, undoubtedly, a consider- 
able aid in shielding the nation against 
land invasion. 

We can, therefore, say that the stra- 
tegic and economic role of fortifications 
has not disappeared. But if their per- 
formance is to be effective, they must be 
complemented by air power to oppose the 
enemy attack on the interior of the coun- 
try, thereby affording the army freedom 
of movement, and preventing vertical en- 
velopment by airborne operations. 

Fortifications can fulfill their tactical 
role, i.e., to protect the launching of the 
attack and to cover economically the pas- 
sive sectors of the front, in the same way 
that other combat forces are protected by 
the air force. 


Locating Fortifications 

The threat against the enemy communi- 
cations is still the most fruitful offensive 
or defensive maneuver. To guard against 
it is also, today, the most effective way to 
cover all theaters of operation. For this 
reason fortifications should form a con- 
tinuous screen all along the coast or 
threatened boundary. 

This does not mean that the structures 
should be allotted mathematically. They 
should be concentrated in the most acces- 
sible or dangerous sectors and reduced in 
those sectors least accessible. 
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Thus the ideal, that the defensive zone 
constitute a “solid of equal resistance” 
could be achieved. 

In combat, fortifications are intended 
to reinforce the effect of fire power; facili- 
tate exercise of command, and protect 
manpower against surprise, observation, 
bombardment, gas and inclement weather. 

To accomplish this, fortifications employ 
emplacements, observation posts, armored 
shelter, and gas detection devices; obsta- 
cles of all kinds; communications; and 
camouflage and screens. 


Artillery 

Modern offensive power is mainly based 
on artillery fire power, air power, ground 
combat, and the mass employment of ar- 
mor. We will examine successively their 
effect on fortifications. 

Modern artillery is superior to that of 
1918 because of larger calibers; greater 
range, accuracy and mobility; more pieces 
in the larger units; and the employment 
of special artillery formations in the ini- 
tial stages of operations. Fortifications, 
therefore, will be subjected to an ava- 
lanche of projectiles of all calibers. To 
face this massed precision fire, dispersion 
and camouflage are necessary. 

Steel turrets will be necessary for the 
protection of weapons, rather than rein- 
forced concrete, while the latter will be 
used for interior shelter. Wherever pos- 
sible, obstacles must be placed on coun- 
terslopes, and communications reduced 
and protected from observation. 

Aviation 

Insofar as this study is concerned, the 
principal progress in aviation is the great 
increase in bombing and reconnaissance. 

Air bombardment is a powerful threat 
to fortifications, because of the increased 
size, accuracy and number of bombs. It 
appears impossible to defend oneself from 
a concentrated air attack simply by in- 
creasing the depth of the covering forces. 
The solution is to build small, well dis- 
persed structures, thereby forcing the 
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attacker to disperse his effort and thus 
reduce his effectiveness. 


It will be necessary also to build struc. 
tures in such a way that they can with- 
stand, without disorganization, the effects 
of powerful nearby bomb explosions. 

Progress in air reconnaissance, espe- 
cially photographic devices, requires that 
camouflage be given serious consideration. 
Carelessness in this respect could be dis- 
astrous. 

Armor 

Regardless of the advances in armored 
vehicles and their mass employment, it 
appears that they are not yet capable of 
attacking a well fortified zone without the 
help of other arms. Nevertheless, they are 
the essence of assaulting forces, and their 


‘ preponderance on the field of battle re- 


quires that fortifications utilize either 
natural or artificial antitank obstacles. 


Such obstacles should be covered by anti- 
tank weapons, whose deployment should 
form the skeleton of the entire defensive 
system, in the same way that automatic 
weapons did in World War I. Fortified 
positions should be organized in small 
centers, dispersed, well camouflaged and 
protected, surrounded by obstacles against 
armor and personnel, equipped with povw- 
erful weapons, and echeloned in great 
depth. 

The entire structure should be  com- 
pleted with artillery positions and good 
communications networks. 

Good observation, adequate fields of 
fire, protection from enemy observation, 
and the existence of good obstacles wil 
determine the tactical location of fortifi- 
cations. 

Such a fortified zone is quite similar t 
that which an army would use in a de 
fensive campaign. It could, therefore, be 
garrisoned by the normal large units, and 
could serve to “shelter adequately a defen- 
sive deployment.” 

Mechanization of sapper units has modi- 
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fied the old concepts of “permanent” and 
field fortifications. Today the difference 
results more from the nature of the mis- 
sion which fortifications are called upon 
to perform than the strength or type of 
structure. If protection of a frontier is 
necessary, its fortifications will be per- 
manent, because of the mission it accom- 
plishes, even though its structures are 
only simple emplacements of reinforced 
concrete. 

When a fortified zone is built in peace- 
time, it cannot be known exactly the num- 
ber and nature of the forces to be sheltered 
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by it when it is used. Although these fac- 
tors will have been settled in principle by 
estimation, the circumstances under which 
hostilities are initiated may cause them to 
vary radically. Thus the planning of the 
fortification must include a careful study 
of the terrain so that its structures will 
be built at key positions suitable for the 
weapons of any unit which may be as- 
signed to the defense of the sector. 

This is to say, “permanent fortifications 
should be planned and developed with a 
high tactical understanding” to which all 
technical demands should be subordinated. 





Tactics of Jet-Propelled Planes 


Translated and dig 





ted by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by a 


German jet fighter pilot in “Flug-Wehr und -Technik” (Switzerland) May 1947. 


THE considerably increased speed of 
modern military aircraft will, doubtless, 
be accompanied by a change in the tactics 
of their employment. Up to the end of 
World War II, very little information 
could be obtained on this matter. The 
reason for this is that the Germans had 
only begun the use of these fast planes 
(Me-262, Me-163, He-162) toward the end 
of the war, while the Allies, in spite of 
the fact that their jet planes had reached 
a stage of development where they were 
nearly ready for use on the front, appar- 
ently no longer desired to engage them. 
This resulted in an even more interesting 
situation. An air force which, numeri- 
cally, was exceedingly powerful, equipped 
with planes operated by piston motors 
with maximum speeds of 500 to 600 kilo- 
meters per hour, was confronted with a 
very small formation of jet fighter planes 
with flying speeds of some 800 kilometers 
per hour. The employment of the German 
piston-motor fighters was rendered almost 
impossible by the adversary’s superiority. 
During the first few weeks of its activi- 
ties, the suecess of the jet plane was per- 


haps greater than had originally been 
hoped for. The main reason for this must 
have resided in the attendant element of 
surprise. When two or three Me-262s 
attacked a formation of twenty to twenty- 
five planes of the Lightning or Mustang 
type they, as a rule, brought down two or 
three of them while the rest of the forma- 
tion scattered and fled. The tactics of such 
an attack were the simplest imaginable. 
The secret was to approach as unnoticed 
as possible, some 500 to 1,000 meters above 
the enemy and straight from behind, and 
out of the sun when possible. In order to 
fulfill these conditions, precise radar di- 
rection from the ground was necessary. 
The formation leader, on the basis of local 
weather conditions, chose the most favor- 
able meeting situation and advised the 
fighter formation’s directing officer, on 
the ground, of these conditions. It was 
then the latter’s task to effect this meeting 
as closely as possible in accordance with 
these requirements. Since the directing 
officers directed both day and night opera- 
tions, the meeting, as a rule, was effected 
in an excellent manner, for in night-fight- 
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ing operations, success depends on this 
meeting and the officer had been specially 
trained to effect it. 


The tactics of such an attack were a 
direct attack from the rear and from 
above, and the release, at the proper mo- 
ment, of an accurately aimed burst of 
fire. The jet planes then merely continued 
on over the formation. As a rule, how- 
ever, this could be done but once, for there 
was no enemy there for a second attack. 
If the enemy formation caught sight of 
the attackers first, it usually broke up 
immediately, and each plane attempted, 
by heading downward and giving the motor 
all the gas it would take, to escape. Such 
escapes, however, were rare, because a 
speed of 850 to 900 kilometers per hour 
was absolutely necessary, and this could 
rarely be reached or maintained by a plane 
driven by a piston motor. If weather con- 
ditions permitted concealment in clouds, 
this was the surest defense against jet 
planes, while the attempt to escape by 
heading downward nearly always failed. 

Very soon, however, the fear of the jet 
planes was overcome by the Allied fliers 
and, on the German side, the astonishment 
was great that the quarry which had been 
thought sure, could, no longer, be attacked. 
This was accomplished by the Allies by 
means of a new and well thought out 
defense maneuver which, however, required 
strong nerves. When the jet plane had 
almost reached firing range the throttle 
was suddenly closed and the plane escaped 
in a sharp turn upward, or to the right or 
the left. The momentum resulting from 
their high velocities did not permit the 
jet planes to follow such sudden changes 
in direction. As a result of these tactics, 
the attack was warded off for the time 
being. A certain degree of surprise was 
maintained as a result of the fact that 
several jet vlanes flew in for the attack, 
spread out over a broad line with from 100 
to 300 meters interval between them, de- 
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pending on the breadth of the formation 
which was to be attacked. 


The Allied pilots soon recovered their 
self-possession, especially after some of 
them had succeeded in bringing down an 
Me-262. This broke the spell. At first, 
the jet planes were brought down almost 
exclusively as they were taking off or land- 
ing. The early model jet plane in this sit- 
uation (with its landing gear extended, 
speed low, motor operating at low eff. 
ciency) was extremely clumsy and uw. 
stable in flight. A surprise attack by 
Allied fighters, in such cases, frequently 
resulted in losses. After an increase in 
airdrome defenses had been effected by 
the use of 2-cm antiaircraft guns distri- 
buted for a long distance around the jet 
plane bases, these losses rapidly decreased, 
but the prestige of the jet plane had suf- 
fered a considerable blow. At first it was 
considered a hopeless situation when one 
encountered a jet-propelled plane unde 
good weather conditions. But later, jet 
planes, climbing at from 550 to 600 kilo- 
meters per hour, were shot down in sur- 
prise attacks from the rear and above. Fi- 
nally even jet plane pilots learned again to 
cast an occasional glance behind them. 
When a jet plane flew over a large forma- 
tion, the pilot now had to count on a wild 
burst of fire directed from every plane in 
the formation behind him instead of, as 
formerly, the latter’s disappearing as fast 
as possible. At the high speeds of the jet 
aircraft, deformations due to holes made 
by bullets or other projectiles can lead to 
very unpleasant flying conditions which 
may force the pilot either to bail out o 
at least throttle down his motor. 

The employment of Me-163 rocket fight- 
ers was confined to cloudless weather 
conditions because, due to the short period 
for which they could remain in the air, 4 
take off was considered only when a direct 
flight to the target was possible. Those 
rocket fighters which attacked the enemy 
formations from directly beneath, were, 
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at the most, able to get into position for 
one more attack after plunging upward 
through the formation, since the length 
of time for which their rockets would oper- 
ate was extremely short. 

Here, too, initial success was very good. 
But after only four or five brushes with 
the enemy, the enemy changed his defense 
tactics and was able to bring down a large 
proportion of the rocket fighters during 
landing. Hence, when the thrust of their 
motor had ceased, it was very advantage- 
ous to drop down in a steep plunge, so as 
not to fall easy prey to Allied planes 
driven by piston motors. The unusually 
great physical demands attending such 
attack methods could be borne for some 
length of time only by naturally qualified 
pilots. 


During the last year of the war, the 
Allied Air Forces attacked Berlin with 
periodical regularity. In these attacks, 
night after night at exactly the’same time, 
the target was visited in straight line 
flight without deceptive maneuvers or de- 
tour, and the Mosquito night bombers also 
made use of air mines. The German night 
fighters were powerless in the face of these 
attacks, which were carried out at cruis- 
ing speeds of from 500 to 560 kilometers 
per hour, because the speed limit of the 
fighter aircraft available to the Germans 
possessed a maximum speed of 460 
kilometers per hour (Me-110, Ju-88, 
Do-217, He-217). By way of experiment, 
therefore, a squadron of Me-262s (double- 
seater's) were stationed in the Magdeburg 
area, equipped with radar. These proved 
of excellent value in night interception. 
The Mosquito planes were approached on 
the same level and directly from the rear, 
and shot down from this position. No 
defense maneuvers could be noted on the 
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part of the adversary, who at first was 
caught wholly by surprise. With the high 
cruising speed of his planes, he must have 
believed he had nothing to fear from night 
fighters. The time these fighters were in 
the air at night was limited to a maximum 
of an hour for safety purposes. This per- 
mitted only a small number of possible 
contacts with the enemy, yet it was not 
unusual for a single fighter to bring down 
three of four of the enemy’s planes. 

The attempt to discuss the tactics of 
the jet plane when pitted against another 
of its own kind, from the theoretical point 
of view only, would be hopeless, in my 
estimation, especially since the fighter 
plane, as a future weapon of aerial war- 
fare, might perhaps no longer play a role 
of any consequence after the replacement 
of the bombing plane by the rocket pro- 
jectile. It is possible in the future that 
the activities of the jet plane will be lim- 
ited to day combat operations and recon- 
naissance flights, and that the increas- 
ingly prominent field of night combat fly- 
ing, in the future as in the past, may be 
reserved for the plane powered by the 
piston motor. 

The day combat tactics of the jet-pro- 
pelled plane are influenced only by the 
physiologically limited abilities of the 
pilot. If the combat plane flies at a speed 
of 750 kilometers per hour at a height of 
from twenty to thirty meters, antiaircraft 
reaction will, it is true, be entirely avoided, 
but recognition or combat of targets, even 
with the best knowledge of the terrain, 
will hardly be possible. A flying altitude 
of eighty to 100 meters is, indeed, the 
minimum allowable for the discovery of a 
target, quite aside from the altitude nec- 
essary for effective fire against targets, 
with these planes. 








MILITARY REVIEW 


U.S.—Canadian Defense 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Cyril 
Falls, in “The Illustrated London News” (Great Britain) 3 May 1947. 


IN the summer of 1940 the President 
of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada had a series of conver- 
sations at Ogdensburg, N.Y., and on 18 
August, made a declaration that a Per- 
manent Joint Board of Defense should be 
set up by the two countries. The Board 
was to study problems of sea, land and 
air, including personnel and material. It 
was to “consider in the broad sense the 
defense of the north half of the Western 
Hemisphere.” It was to consist of four 
or five members from each country, most 
of whom were to be from the Services. The 
document did not lay down that the heads 
of the two sections should be civilians, 
though, in fact, they always have been. 
F. H. LaGuardia held that appointment 
on the American side, while the present 
Canadian representative is General A. G. 
L. McNaughton, but not in his capacity as 
a soldier. This was a remarkable and un- 
usual organization to be set up in concert 
by two nations, one of them a belligerent, 
the other not. It met regularly, not in 
the capitals of the two countries—which 
were perhaps avoided as a gesture—but 
generally in New York or Montreal. The 
officers on both sides were of high senior- 
ity. They spoke their minds freely and 
were not afraid to disagree, but the work 
of coordinating the defense of North 
America was carried out with the mini- 
mum of friction. 

The joint statements made in February 
1947, were for the purpose of making 
known how far this cooperation of the 
years of war was to be maintained in time 
of peace. It was announced that it should 
be limited to the following features: (1) 
interchange of men to familiarize each 
country’s defense establishment with that 
of the other; (2) cooperation and exchange 
of observers for exercises and tests of 





material of common interest; (3) encour- 
agement of common designs and standards 
in arms, equipment, organization and 
training; (4) reciprocity in the availabil- 
ity of military, naval and air facilities in 
each country; (5) the underlying prin- 
ciple that the control of neither country 
over all activities within its territories 
should be in any way impaired. 


The statements concluded by pointing 
out that these arrangements were made 
in continuation of the practice which had 
developed since the establishment of the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense in 
1940; that no treaty or contractual obli- 
gation had been entered into; that either 
country might at any time make an end 
of collaboration in respect of any or all 
of the points set out; and that neither 
country would take any action inconsistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations, 
which remained the corner-stone of the 
foreign policy of each. 

In elaboration of these formal state- 
ments, the Prime Minister said as regards 
the United Nations, that the Canadian 
Government held no obligations to the or- 
ganization to be of overriding importance, 
but that much progress would be neces- 
sary before a system of international se- 
curity could become effective; meanwhile, 
every nation must consider what steps it 
should take in order to defend _ itself 
against aggression. He pointed out that 
Canada had working agreements with the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
Nations for cooperation and exchange of 
personnel, and that these arrangements 
with the United States did not interfere 
with or replace the Commonwealth con- 
nections of Canada with regard to de 
fense. 

Finally, the Prime Minister spoke at 
some length on the subject of northern 
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defense, on which there has been a great 
deal of discussion. He made no secret 
of the fact that there was a strategic 
background to the new interest in the Arc- 
tic. In view of the technical advances 






4 of modern times, he said that the polar 
“a regions had become the shortest routes 
i. between North America and the principal 
in centers of world population. Canadian de- 
na fense, which had looked east and west 
nd —it has not had to look south since 1812 
ico BOT shortly afterwards—must now also look 
; north. Canadian defense forces must, 
therefore, acquire experience of the con- 
rm ditions of these regions. 
a On the other hand, he deprecated the 


the sensational comment which has surrounded 
the subject and which was particularly 


bli. prominent at the time of “Exercise Musk- 
her ox.” Long before the polar regions had 
nd assumed strategic significance the Cana- 
all dian Army was responsible for their com- 
ber munications. It is now responsible also 


for the administration of the Northwest 
Highway System (formerly known as the 
the Alaska Highway). The Royal Canadian 
Air Force has the task of taking aerial 
photographs for the production of maps 
and charts, and of administering the air- 
fields of the Northwest Staging Route, 
used for civil aviation. The main work 
to be done in these regions of the far north 
is that of acquiring knowledge primarily 
topographical and meteorological, though 
there are also certain economic possibili- 
ties in them. The United States has been 
self invited to take part in these investiga- 
tons. Talk of an “Arctic Maginot Line” 
is absurd. Large forces do not attack 
sIth or defend in such temperatures, so great 
defense works are not needed, and if 
mts they were they could not be constructed. 
tore B A few aircraft might pass across what 

» Mr. Mackenzie King described as “the 
Shortest route’; a few landing places, 
with stores of fuel and food, might con- 
} ceivably be established there by a hostile 
power. These matters have to be studied 
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on the spot, as well as at the sitting of 
the Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 
but that does not imply vast military 
preparations in the polar regions. 

It will be apparent that there is really 
nothing in the statements to shock Com- 
monwealth or British susceptibilities. Per- 
haps there would have been less misun- 
derstanding of their significance if a clause 
had been embodied in them to the effect 
that they did not interfere with or re- 
place Canadian links with the Common- 
wealth, instead of that announcement be- 
ing relegated to the Canadian Prime 
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Minister’s subsequent explanation. A com- 
mon view of the defense of North Amer- 
ica is dictated to the United States and 
Canada by geography and strategy. 
The immediate future will find Canada, 
with a small but well-equipped army, 
navy and air force, fronting both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, and keeping a 
speculative and enquiring eye to the north. 
Strategically her situation is a strong one. 
She is well placed to meet any situation 
which may develop, though from the point 
of view of the defense of the Common- 
wealth as a whole there are certain defi- 
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ciencies which apply to the whole of this 
system. In virtue of her own arrange- 
ments and her understanding with the 
United States, her security is as well as- 
sured as it is possible in modern condi- 
tions. Her subsequent action must be left 
for the circumstances of the time, the 
general trend of events, and the appre- 
ciation of her government, supported by 
the views of her democratic electorate, to 
decide. It is most unlikely, judging by her 
past history and her action in the last 
two great wars that it will prove selfish, 
timid or niggardly. Those who demand 
more than this and seek to justify their 
claim by arguments based upon pure 
strategic theory, whether or not the theory 
is sound, are asking for the impossible. 
What is essential, if there is to be any 
solidarity on the subject, is that there 
should be frank and frequent interchange 
of ideas, of information, and of military 
doctrine. World politics and strategy are 
at present fluid, and it is more urgent to 
watch them in common and reach a com- 
mon understanding of their significance 
than to enter into hard-and-fast agree- 
ments now. 

It is foreseen in the statements of last 
February that there will be a tendency 
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equipment, arms and training with those 
of the United States. That again is nat- 
ural, if not inevitable. In 1940 Canadian 
war industry developed on British lines, 
In 1942 there had to be a considerable 
switch-over to American, and it is now 
felt that this process involved a good deal 
of wasted effort. On the other hand, the 
Canadian forces like those of the United 
Kingdom and most of the world, are now 
making use of the material already in 
their hands. Most of this is British ra- 
ther than American in type. The intro- 
duction of new material can only be grat- 
ual. At the same time, it may be accepted 
that we in the United Kingdom, in cases 
where we have found American material 
preferable to our own, will adopt Ameri- 
can designs for new construction and 
adapt our factories to produce it. Again, 
it must be realized, when considering 
Canadian cooperation in defense with the 
United States, that we, for our part, also 
invite a certain number of American off- 
cers to British military educational es- 
tablishments and that the United States 
returns the compliment. The difference is 
that Canada is physically closer to the 
United States and has particular problems 
in common with her North American 
neighbor. 


The Future of Mountain Troops 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major 


towards standardization of Canadian 
de Montjamont in “Revue de Defénse 
MODERN mountain troops will be in- 


creasingly used in the future. Not only 
is their inclusion in the army of tomorrow 
justified but also their development and 
organization into a mountain corps. 
“Even on the basis of an unbridled 
atomic war,” writes General de Lattre, 
“there remain missions which the atomic 
bomb will never remove from fighting 


Nationale” (France) July 1947. 


forces, namely exploitation on the ground 
of its effects and the occupation of con- 
quered terrain.” 

It is possible that no belligerent will 
dare, or be able, to use the atomic bomb 
Or it is possible that only wars of limited 
extension such as tests of strength, ques 
tions of frontiers, occupation incidents, 
er colonial difficulties will occur. In no 
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wise, therefore, does the appearance of 
new weapons do away with the need for 
armies. 

There has always been mountain fight- 
ing. There was mountain fighting even in 
World War II in which the leading role 
played by aviation and armor should not 
cause us to forget the more modest but 
occasionally important role played by 
mountain forces. 

In Norway, the mountain brigade 
commanded by General Bethouard, com- 
posed of six battalions of Alpine chasseurs 
and one Legion battalion, continued to 
gain a more and more marked advantage 
over the enemy until it was recalled to 
France. 

In the Alps on 10 June 1940, thirty-two 
Italian divisions attacked the six divisions 
still remaining in the army of the Alps. 
When the armistice came two weeks later, 
the Italians had nowhere pierced our de- 
fensive position and had approached it at 
only a few points. Moreover, it had been 
necessary, in the meantime, to face about 
to the north to meet the invading German 
forces and block them near Voreppe. 

In Italy at the time of the Garigliano 
offensive, a mountain corps was formed to 
gain a foothold on Mount Petrella and 
outflank the enemy by way of the Aurunci 
mountains. 


The Corps, composed of the 4th Moroc- 
can Mountain Division and three detach- 
ments of Moroccan cavalry, was difficult 
to organize as all its units had previously 
to be reorganized with mules for trans- 
portation. Nevertheless, its action was 
decisive. The Germans, believing it im- 
possible to move and supply large forma- 
tions of forces over Mount Petrella, had 
almost withdrawn their forces from it. 
Their surprise was complete when the 
French successfully engaged nearly 35,000 
men and 7,500 animals in this mountain- 
ous and almost trackless sector. In this 
Operation, the exploitation effected by 
breaking into the interior of the enemy 
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position and making use of the special 
mobility of mountain forces in difficult 
terrain, was a complete success. 

In the Caucasus, the Germans sent 
mountain battalions into action recruited 
especially from former mountain guides, 
mountaineers and members of Alpine 
clubs. These units, trained to live and 
fight at an average altitude of 3,000 me- 
ters, pushed hardily ahead and _ seized 
possession of dominant heights and passes. 

During the winter of 1944-1945, it may 
be said that a good part of the French 
Army was fighting in mountains. 

In the Vosges, cold and snow gave the 
majority of actions the character of moun- 
tain operations, and many of the units 
suffered from a lack of proper equipment. 
In January 1945, the commander of the 
1st Army made an urgent call for recon- 
naissance forces operating on skis. 


On the Alps frontier during the winter, 
the 27th Alpine Division held its own 
against the Gebirgsjdiger of the German 
5th and 157th Divisions, constituting a 
threat to the rear of the German front in 
Italy. A typical encounter was that above 
Chamonix in which seventeen ski troops 
decimated seventy German infantrymen in 
seven hours of spirited action in the 
glacial wastes at an altitude of 3,600 
meters in the highest battle of the war. 

In March and April of 1945, the Army 
of the Alps passed over to the offensive, 
first in Tarentaise, in the direction of the 
Little Saint-Bernard, then in Maurienne, 
in the direction of Mount Cenis; and finally 
in the Maritime Alps where the Free 
French Division seized the Authion massif. 

These last operations were generally 
characterized by high altitude and in- 
creased employment of specialists. Thus, 
on Mount Cenis, the ski battalion of the 
7th Regiment of Rifle Troops fought at a 
mean altitude of 3,000 meters. 


In addition, mountainous areas were the 
favorite terrain of the “maquis,” whose 
liquidation could often be assigned only 
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to mountain troops. In July 1944, two 
German mountain divisions, in spite of 
reinforcement by aviation and paratroops, 
failed to reduce completely the resistance 
of the Vercors. 


The possibility of mountain operations 
in the future continues, and this indicates 
that the units that will conduct them, 
must have increasingly advanced technical 
training. 

Armies may undergo many changes. 
With development of new weapons, they 
may find themselves faced with unexpected 
difficulties that may considerably alter 
their action. 

The first and most important of these 
changes may be the vast changes in the 
terrain. Formidable increases in fire 
power may lay waste vast stretches over 
which communications could not be main- 
tained. Armies would then be faced with 
the dilemna of having to cross over the 
overturned area or to go around it. The 
latter would require them to cross moun- 
tainous areas, forests, marshy areas, etc. 
Under such circumstances, normal units 
bound to the roads would either be blocked 
or considerably retarded while roads for 
vehicles were constructed. In such event, 
troops accustomed to carrying or packing 
their own weapons, equipment and sup- 
plies would become invaluable, During 
World War II, German mountain troops 
were successfully engaged in the great 
Russian forests, in the Pripet marshes or 
in areas which had been the scene of ex- 
tensive demolitions. 

The second difficulty lies in the possible 
extension of theaters of operation to polar 
regions. Normal units, even though well 
equipped, would operate under heavy han- 
dicaps there, due to cold and snow. Trained 
mountain troops, on the other hand, would 
handle the situation infinitely better. 

A third difficulty would be the crossing 
ef a radio-active area which also had been 
overturned by an atomic bomb. It would 
be the task of mountain troops, or others 
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charged with crossing such zones to de. 
termine the proper means of protection, 

Thus, in addition to the normal opera- 
tions in mountains, mountain troops may 
be called on to operate in other terrain, or 
in exceptionally difficult climates. 


The conditions under which mountain 


troops will be able to fulfill these new mis- 


sions involve personnel, and _ material 
means. 
First, exceptionally difficult missions 


require exceptionally robust personnel, In 
a battalion of mountain troops on occupa- 
tion duty in Austria, seventy-four out of 
313 recruits were rated by the psychologi- 
cal services as unsuited for infantry con- 
bat. Common sense would dictate that the 
future mountain soldier should be selected 
trom among the most robust young men 
and the more so especially if he is to be 
given difficult missions. And this physical 
vigor must be characteristic of not only 
riflemen, but also of mountain artillery- 
men, engineers, and medical men. 

In common with paratroop units, moun- 
tain units of all arms should be elite units, 
meeting high physical and moral require- 
ments, and subject to severe age limita- 
tions or periodical tests. 

In addition, this selected personnel 
should be provided with adequate material 
means. The tactical mobility of the pres- 
ent mountain units is already great. But 
as they move farther from their bases, the 
number of pack animals or porters re 
quired for supply becomes rapidly pro- 
hibitive. Their artillery is either archaic, 
like the mountain 75-mm or bound to the 
roads like the 105-mm howitzer, 

The execution of the missions of moun- 
tain troops will require the employment 
of means that are already known but still 
unemployed. 

The difficulties experienced with am- 
munition supply lead to the principle of 
fewer arms and more ammunition. All 
small caliber weapons should use the same 
ammunition. For the same reason, the 
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6l-mm mortar should be replaced by the 
8i-mm mortar. : 

Similar simplifications would help solve 
the problem of supplies, especially when 
these must be dropped by parachute, 
which must become the normal method of 
supply. The dropping of supplies by para- 
chute, becomes more difficult in the moun- 
tains, because of frequent bad weather. In 
spite of this, however, supplies were fre- 
quently and successfully dropped in the 
Alps during the winter campaign of 1944- 
1945, and recently in Austria. 

A good method of supply or evacuation 
in mountains is by cable lines. With four 
cable lines, the Germans supplied the high 
defile of Mysty in the Caucasus at 3,100 
meters altitude with daily loads of four to 
five tons. Cables made up of strands of 
nylon, twenty times lighter and twenty 
times stronger than metallic cables, would 
increase still more the possibilities of a 
rapidly installed field cable line-with which 
every mountain unit should be provided. 

The autogyro and the helicopter are now 
in common use. In the modern employment 
of mountain troops, they will likely play 
a leading role owing to the many mis- 
sions for which they are adapted. The 
French helicopter SE-3.000, for example, 
is able to carry four passengers or loads 
of as much as 1,000 kilograms, either on 
board or suspended by a cable. With suf- 
ficient air protection, it is possible to car- 
ry heavy weapons to the point of main 
effort, move a mountain gun from one 
position to another, aid in supply, provide 
command liaison or handle medical evacua- 
tions. The Germans were well aware of 
these possibilities and planned to provide 
each mountain division with three heli- 
copters. 

Lastly the present inadequacy of moun- 
tain artillery can be remedied, By strafing 
and bombing, aviation is able to effect 
neutralization on request. Recoiliess weap- 
ons can import to mountain troops the 
fire power they now lack. Thus, the 75- 
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mm American gun, M-20, which weighs 
fifty kilograms, can be carried and served 
by two men, and fires a 6.3 kilogram pro- 
jectile more than 6,000 meters. 

With these changes, mountain units will 
be able to advance with assault packs and 
an initial allotment of supplies carried on 
pack animals. They will be capable of 
moving over terrain (mountainous or 
level) entirely devoid of communication 
routes, ard supplied by means of a com- 
bined system of pack-animal columns, 
parachutings or. cable lines. 

The same methods may be developed in 
polar areas. Here, in addition to aircraft 
of all types, we may also employ dogs and 
sleds. Also, there are problems relative 
to equipment and armament that are still 
far from being solved. The recent Ameri- 
can maneuvers in Alaska appear to prove 
that, at temperatures fifty degrees below 
zero, no operations are possible, and that 
the oil employed with weapons solidifies. 
The Himalayan expeditions, both French 
and foreign, can also be sources of fruit- 
ful information. 


It is not intended that motor trans- 
portation should be abandoned. If it were, 
mountain units would lose all strategic 
mobility. It is important that such units 
be rapidly transported to the place where 
they are to operate, or from one theater 
of operations to the other. 


Practically all mountain units should 
be capable of being transported by truck 
or plane. Since all their equipment is 
capable of being taken apart and carried 
on the backs of men or in pack saddles, 
the mountain unit is one of the lightest of 
all. Organically it possesses no _horse- 
drawn vehicles, only light, all-terrain 
trucks that can be transported by air. 
These must be designed for travelling 
over mountain roads and in mud and snow. 
A good model tried out in Austria is made 
up of a Jeep whose chassis is extended 
rearward and provided with a third load- 
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carrying axle.’ Such a vehicle carries six 
men seated, or 500 kilograms. 

It appears, therefore that mountain 
forees are not outmoded, but will occupy 
an important position in the army of to- 
morrow. But isolated units will not be 
effective. That is why this study leads 
logically to the conception of a “mountain 
corps.” 

As we have seen, a mountain corps ex- 
isted at one time in Italy, but it was only 
temporary and created solely for certain 
cperations. There are many reasons for 
it today. 

First, more than half the frontiers of 
France are mountainous. It seems logical, 
then, that a considerable part of the army 
should be stationed in the mountains and 
engaged in the study of mountain warfare. 

Second, France is the only Alpine na- 
tion able to pursue a course of mountain 
training. Switzerland is neutral, Austria 
and Italy are temporarily out of the run- 
ning, and Germany is disarmed. Would 
it not be fitting, therefore, to place at the 
disposal of the United Nations not only 
units of great material strength, which 
we should have difficulty in maintaining, 
but high quality units which were spe- 
cialists in a form of warfare in which we 
should be able to excel? Of the three mili- 
tary sections of a modern army—airborne, 
armored and mountain—the third is finan- 
cially the easiest of realization. 

From the moral and patriotic point of 
view, mountain training produces most 
salutary effects. In physical and moral 
developments, and the creation of stamina, 
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discipline and team spirit, its lessons pene- 
trate deeply. The relative independence 
of small units in the mountains quickly 
gives cadres a sense of responsibility and 
leadership. 

High mountains in winter are a testing. 
ground of the first order for men, weap- 
ons and equipment. Officers and men, 
trained to live and fight in the mountains 
and to overcome technical difficulties, may 
be engaged anywhere. ‘Whatever be the 
form of a future war, continuous and sys- 
tematic training in mountain warfare will 
always be of value. 

Lastly, the tactical aspects of mountain 
warfare, or of war under difficult con- 
ditions, is of great current interest and 
mountain troops seem to be the best pre- 
pared for operations under such conditions. 
This tactical aspect is modified by the pos- 
sibilities of modern means. But the em- 
ployment of these means should be studied, 
tested and employed by specialists. There 
already appears a certain resemblance be- 
tween mountain troops and _ paratroop 
units in missions, armament, equipment, 
and even training. 

These new perspectives renew interest 
in mountain troops, and their organiza- 
tion, development and training should be 
given increased attention. Formation of 
a mountain corps would permit training 
under rough and healthy conditions, and 
impart a morale similar to that of the 
armored or airborne formations. In ad- 
dition, this corps could become an elite 
organization, equally fitted for action in 
high mountains or particularly difficult 
conditicns of climate and terrain. 





It would indeed be illusory to assume that peace-time training and 
education will produce heroes of pure quality; but it is possible, by means 
of severe discipline and very careful individual training and education, to 
prevent the man from abandoning completely, in the difficult moments of 
the battle, the things that were implanted in him in time of peace. 





A Defesa Nacional (Brazil) 
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FOREIGN MILITARY DIGESTS 


Russian Artillery—1941-1945 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel H. G. de 
Watteville in “The Journal of the Royal Artillery’ (Great Britain) April 1947. 


THE scarcity of information concerning 
the organization and work of the Russian 
Artillery during the recent German-Soviet 
War is to be regretted, since much that 
occurred during this conflict must prove 
of high interest. 

For the previous two centuries the Ar- 
tillery Service had been the pride of the 
Russian Army. Its complete failure in the 
war of 1914-17 had come as a shock to 
Russian soldiers. It could, however, mainly 
be attributed to the faulty system of sup- 
plying both material and ammunition to 
the troops, not only during but long be- 
fore that war; it could not discredit the 
human material. 

Still, after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917, no effectual steps appear to have 
been taken to restore the Russian Artil- 
lery until, in 1937, General Nikolai Voronov 
was appointed head of the Artillery Serv- 
ice. This forceful character, then thirty- 
eight years of age, forthwith set about re- 
educating the Russian gunners. His be- 
lief in the cannon as the main element of 
strength of the Red Army was profound; 
his energy was unbounded. 

By 1939 Marshal Voroshilov, then Com- 
missar for Defense, could report that the 
fire-power of the Russian Artillery had 
been trebled. This statement was not far 
from the truth, though its further impli- 
cations appear to have escaped all mili- 
tary critics at the time. This circumstance 
arose from the fact that the Germans in 
their frenzied haste to re-arm and to create 
a “New Model” army had neglected their 
artillery arm. The doctrine had been 
evolved that artillery had lost much of 
its significance, so German military au- 
thorities devoted themselves whole-heart- 
edly to the development of their “flying 
cannon,” i.e, the dive-bombers to work 
with large, fast-moving, tank formations, 





while they pinned their faith to the trench- 
mortar as the supporting weapon of in- 
fantry. But Voronov, while increasing the 
actual number of cannon to be manned by 
his gunners had also made every effort to 
improve their mobility; and this fact was 
incorrectly appraised abroad—at least by 
German critics. The Wehrmacht in 1941 
was certainly lacking in artillery power. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Voronov had proved 
true to type. In conjunction with General 
Viktor Tikonov, during the Soviet-Japa- 
nese “small war” of 1938 in Manchuria, 
he evolved methods of artillery fire which 
were a prelude to the developments of 
1942-43. These experiments were continued 
in Finland during early 1940 when Voronov 
broke through the Mannerheim Line by. 
means of massed fire. So in the end both 
future belligerents had evolved, by start- 
ing from somewhat similar reasoning, a 
somewhat dissimilar doctrine. The Ger- 
mans had been influenced by the exper- 
iences gained during the Spanish Civil 
War where the power of the artillery never 
predominated. The Red Army on the other 
hand, had defeated first the Japanese and 
then the Finns largely by means of their 
batteries. Yet both parties had this much 
in common: each sought to find a “center 
of gravity” in the enemy’s front against 
which there could be brought to bear an 
overwhelming volume of fighting power. 
But the German planned to obtain such a 
result by tank and dive-bomber—and he 
did obtain what he wanted in 1939-40— 
while the Russians relied more upon a 
slower development of fire-power and upon 
cannon. The opening phase of war in 1941 
thus found two opposing theories of arma- 
ment at grips. 


It is not yet perfectly clear what actual- 


ly took place during those early months of 
the war, but itis at least possible that 
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the Germans suddenly became aware that 
their army was deficient in artillery. 
Hence the frantic search throughout occu- 
pied European arsenals during the winter 
of 1941-42 for every type of cannon and 
howitzer that could be dispatched to the 
east where the excellent and numerous 
German trench-mortars were being held at 
arm’s length by the superior Russian can- 
non, 


The Russians, on their side, lacked 
trench-mortars. Consequently Voronov 
created a special supply branch for the 
production of these weapons and their am- 
munition. Nevertheless, as fast as the Ger- 
mans began to bring up batteries equip- 
ped with Finnish, Belgian, Hungarian, 
Dutch, French, Czech and Rumanian weap- 
ons, so the Russians became more and 
more hard pressed to produce reinforcing 
units of medium and heavy guns to counter 
this new artillery. The result was that 
there set in a race between the two belliger- 
ents in the matter of producing artillery 
matériel. The Russians in the end out- 
stripped their rivals; but during the win- 
ter of 1941-42—in fact until the first Rus- 
sian counteroffensive conducted around 
Stalingrad in the winter of 1942-48—su- 
periority in artillery power hung in the 
balance. It was during this year that 
the provision of war material to Russia 
by the Allies might be regarded as hav- 
ing proved of the greatest assistance to 
the Red Army. 


Whatever the effect of Russian fire in 
the field may have been, it depended 
throughout the war very largely on a lav- 
ish supply of ammunition, which in turn 
depended on the vast transport which the 
Russians managed to place in the hands 
of the artillery supply services. The ar- 
rival of trucks from the US in 1942-43 
may, therefore, have proved a distinct fac- 
tor in the attainment of the later great 
Russian successes. The vast space over 
which the war raged caused this question 
of ammunition supply to become the true 
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crux of the whole Russian Artillery prob. 
lem. It was in this respect that Voro. 
nov’s direction was so important. He never 
for one moment lost sight of the need for 
a lavish supply of ammunition, while never 
sacrificing the mobility either of guns or 
of artillery transport. Such were the twin 
foundations on which he evolved his fire 
tactics. 


The first occasion on which Voronoy 
could bring any concentration of fire 
against the Germans was before Moscow 
at the end of 1941. But his resources were 
still so limited that these attempts could 
not achieve anything very considerable; 
they could only be regarded as puny efforts 
compared with what was to come from 
1943 onwards. Nevertheless, during 1942, 
by withdrawing one artillery regiment 
from every infantry division of the Red 
Army, Voronov managed to create a con- 
siderable mobile artillery reserve which 
in the theory of its application was not 
far removed from Senarmont’s artillery 
reserve, as employed by Napoleon at Fried- 
land and Wagram over 130 years earlier. 


The first occasion on which Voronov 
could employ this new artillery reserve 
was before Stalingrad. On 19 November 
1942, the first great Soviet counteroffen- 
sive was launched to the north and south 
of Stalingrad; 5,000 pieces composing 
Voronov’s reserve were sent into action 
almost with one stroke; on one single day 
they fired about 700,000 rounds. The next 
ten weeks of fighting proved the value of 
Voronov’s theory, tactics and organization 
in a planned offensive. It still remained 
to be seen how his conclusions would con- 
form to defensive action. When in July 
1943 the Germans launched their final of- 
fensive effort against the huge Russian 
salient at Kursk, they attacked simul- 
taneously from north and south with every 
tank and gun they could muster. The 
fighting and the casualties were, porpol- 
tionately of course, perhaps the heaviest 
known in the war. In the end the Russia? 
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gunners defeated the German assaults— 
completely in the north of the salient, 
while they could admit only a partial lack 
of success to the south, where they had 
to withdraw some thirty miles. Voronov’s 
triumph was complete. 


From that moment the Russian Artillery 
swept all before it. Powerfully assisted 
by the new Russian Air Force, it went on 
from success to success. The new Russian 
airplanes came into action to assist the 
batteries just as fast as production be- 
gan to falter in Germany. It became clear 
that German casualties in men and ma- 
terial could never recover from the terrific 
losses of 1941-1948. 


Organization and Tactics 


As a general rule it would appear that 
the ever-increasing artillery regiments 
were raised and armed as required accord- 
ing to tactical needs. As all such units 
and formations were numbered consecu- 
tively on a general list, large or small 
blocks of like units were being inserted in 
sequence on the list without much refer- 
ence to the nature of their neighboring 
units. Towards the latter part of the war 
the Russians concentrated on the constitu- 


| tion of new antitank and self-propelled 





| units: this is all probably fact and more 


















































than guesswork. 


Deductions concerning organization are 


the following: 


(1) There exists no doubt that the Rus- 
sians organized and employed in the field 
whole artillery divisions and even corps. 
These were used as independent formations 
for tactical purposes and were handled in 
the field in a manner approximating in- 


fantry divisions. 

(2) In all press reports the repeated 
reference to Russian artillery firing over 
open sights as though this were a very 
usual proceeding seems to point to a reg- 
ular practice of thrusting forward the guns 
to point blank range. 

(3) The mention of artillery units and 
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sub-units playing a leading role in street 
fighting during the capture of fortified 
towns would show a-very bold handling of 
the guns, and their close connection with 
infantry. 


The employment of independent mobile 
artillery formations combined with the 
practice of firing over open sights appears 
to lie at the root of one of the most in- _ 
teresting developments of the war. Such a 
use of batteries and artillery formations 
for the mobile close support of the assault 
has been criticized by many authorities 
as being necessitated by the lack of any 
highly developed system of communica- 
tions, as well as by the absence of ade- 
quately trained personnel to man such a 
system in the Red Army. Russian artillery 
technique is said to have been not very 
highly developed. Hence the desire for the 
simplest methods. These are views which 
may be true, yet it is possible to qualify 
them with the fact that this short-range 
use of guns seemed congenial to the Rus- 
sian mind and that the Russians never 
shrank from hazarding losses in men and 
material which an Anglo-American com- 
mander would have hesitated to incur. 


These characteristic Russian attacks 
were rendered possible because the Rus- 
sian quantitative superiority in guns and 
ammunition was assured and growing from 
the end of 1942 onwards. During the 
Stalingrad campaign (1942-43) the Rus- 
sian guns employed in such concentrations 
of fire are reported to have numbered one 
per four yards. One year later, during op- 
erations west of Kiev, their number had 
risen to one to three yards. Finally in the 
spring of 1944, on the Karelian Isthmus, 
there were said to be assembled one gun 
per two yards. The Russian claim that 
these artillery masses have risen since 
World War I from 60-100 to 200-250 guns 
per kilometer. They declare that they ac- 
tually used as many as 350 pieces per kilo- 
meter, They could well afford casualties; 
they possessed ample ammunition; and 
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they worked accordingly. There can be no 
question that the policy paid. 

In resisting tank -attacks, again, the 
artillery and infantry worked in close 
contact. The Russian object was, primarly 
to break the tank assault by gunfire be- 
fore it could reach the infantry of the de- 
fense. Should this process fail, or should 
it not seem feasible, they would attempt 
. to lure the German tanks into what they 
termed a “fire-bag,” i.e. to draw them on, 
then encircle and eventually destroy them 
by close range fire. For this purpose they 
always planned to keep an artillery reserve 
in hand. Artillery was declared by Voronov 
himself to be the chief weapon against 
the tank. 


A word might be added as to the combi- 
nation of artillery with cavalry, for the 
Russians made extensive use of their 
numerous Cossack divisions, particularly 
during the months of mud. No squadron 
acting independently would be left with- 
out any hope of artillery support. For 
this purpose the horse-drawn batteries 
would be decentralized while antitank 
guns were also added to all small forces. 
But the artillery divisional commander 
would always retain a mobile artillery re- 
serve for instant and decisive use. In this 
connection self-propelled guns came much 
into fashion. 


In order to insure surprise, the hand- 
ling of the Russian guns might be con- 
sidered to be bold in the extreme. To quote 
one instance: in December 19438, luring 
Vatutin’s attempts made with the 1st Ukra- 
nian Group to regain the great Zhitomir 
road to the west of Kiev, his batteries 
first began to conduct a normal creeping 
barrage. But time was urgent so the guns 
were suddenly pushed forward to point 
blank range when they rapidly smothered 
the enemy’s positions. It was owing to this 
audacity that these forceful artillery tac- 
tics induced a great extension in the use 
of the self-propelled gun. The speed, the 
head-on armor and the readiness for ac- 
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tion which were developed in this type of 
weapon were found effective, and this cir. 
cumstance led to a rapid increase in the 
numbers of self-propelled units. In fact 
the self-propelled gun seems finally to have 
entered largely into the organization not 
only of the normal artillery division but 
also of the tank formation. The heavier 
types of self-propelled weapons might be 
moved by rail to within sixty miles of 
their fighting destination which they might 
then reach in about three more hours, The 
guns fired, as a rule, over open sights and 
engaged visible targets. © 


When acting with tank formations the 
role of the self-propelled artillery reserve 
was considered highly important since 
these weapons were intended to relieve the 
tanks of all tasks leading to a “direct” 
engagement, The object was to enable the 
tanks to recover their facility for maneu- 
ver, or to carry out flank attacks. For such 
purposes, the self-propelled units would 
either go forward at speed to engage the 
enemy in front of the forward tanks, or 
they could hang back so as to prepare an 
ambush—all according to the nature of 
the terrain. For purposes of surprise to be 
obtained from ambush positions the Rus- 
sians claim that this class of gun is ut- 
rivaled. 


Again there is no reason for doubt that 
the Russian Artillery, in common with 
the other arms, was organized into two 
distinct seasonal armies for summer and 
winter work respectively. The former was 
equipped as would be the case in any nor- 
mal Western European army; but the 
latter was clothed in white; guns, tanks 
and transport were painted white; track 
on vehicles was made especially broad; 
ground clearance was increased; wheeled 
vehicles were supplied with skis in front; 
six wheelers would be fitted with some 
sort of tracks for the driving wheels and 
so forth. Most characteristic was the pro- 
vision of air-screw propelled sleighs for 
cross-country work over snow. In between 
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the two seasons “intermediate” formations 
could be introduced to cope with the mud 
and floods of spring or of autumn. Such 
formations consisted largely of horse Cos- 
sack divisions, still accompanied with 
horse artillery. 


Too little information is available to 
say much more on the organization of the 
Red Army into such two seasonal relays. 
It is highly possible that the same infan- 
try personnel could be clothed and equipped 
appropriately for either season. But there 
is nothing improbable in accepting as cor- 
rect the assumption that the Russians 
maintained at least two cadres of troops 
equipped with some armament and trans- 
port that must have been radically dis- 
similar. 

Lastly during the Russian advance to 
the Dnieper in the autumn of 1943, they 
are reported to have worked in three dis- 
tinct echelons so as to maintain their pur- 
suit, moving at full pressure. These three 
echelons were presumably organized so 
as to maintain a fighting front, supported 
at an interval of perhaps twenty miles 
by the second echelon. The third echelon 
might almost be regarded as resting; how 
far and when it advanced is not at all 
clear. The interesting fact from the ar- 
tillery point of view is that when the first 
echelon was relieved by the second echelon, 
it turned the whole of its guns and wagons 
over to the new-comers as they came up. 
The latter would bring up repaired weap- 
ons and a few replacements to make good 
the wastage in the front line equipment. 
Then the first echelon stood its ground un- 
til it had fallen back to third rank. Further 
it would seem as though all lesser repairs 
would be carried out by the second echelon 
before coming up, but that wholesale re- 
placement and major repairs would. be 
carried out by or with the third echelon. 
The course of events during 1943 and 
early 1944 makes some plan and method 
of work of this nature appear more than 
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probable, although for the last campaign 
in White Russia (June 1944) it may have 
been abandoned in order to arrive at a 
heavier concentration of troops for the 
final assault on Berlin. 


Matériel 


Super-long range and extreme high ve- 
locity weapons were not favored by Soviet 
artillery designers. The maximum ranges 
at which the Russian artillery fired varied 
from ten to fifteen miles. Conversely the 
Russian designers did their utmost to ob- 
tain: accuracy and fire-effect by adopting 
lower muzzle velocities and increasing the 
size and power of the bursting charge. 
The results of such a policy became clear 
when the Russians set about smashing the 
strongest German defenses around Lenin- 
grad and Vitebsk. At the same time the 
mobility of all ordnance to be used in the 
field remained of paramount importance. 


The principal novelties evolved by the 
Russians during the war itself were in 
the nature of trench-mortar and light sup- 
port weapons—the six-barrelled mortar, 
nicknamed “Stalin’s barrel-organ,” as well 
as others of 2-, 3- and 5-inch calibers. A 
certai» 1.8 light cannon was declared the 
lightest weapon of its power ever con- 
structed. Finally there was introduced a 
“rocket projectile” fired from a remarkable 
gun popularly known as “Katyusha.” It 
is believed to have been laid and operated 
by electricity. 

Of the heavier types of Russian ord- 
nance nothing worthy of notice has ap- 
peared in the press; neither have any 
illustrations been allowed to be published 
which throw much light thereon. 


It appears that three main types of 
self-propelled guns were built—a light 
gun for work in conjunction with infantry; 
medium and heavier ordnance for tasks of 
a self-evident nature, The heaviest self- 
propelled gun was a six-inch piece of four 
tons weight mounted on a special heavy 
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tank chassis: it had head-on armor only. 
Lighter self-propelled guns, it is possible, 
had light all-round and overhead armor, 
being little short of modified tanks. 

The quality of the various Russian 
pieces is generally spoken of as being good; 
it was certainly at least adequate. In 
the earlier stages of the war Russia ord- 
nance captured by the Germans had been 
said to have been somewhat hurriedly fin- 
ished, so much so that in certain cases 
they might even be hazardous to handle. 
But owing to the all-prevading mud of 
spring and autumn this defect might per- 
mit the weapons to continue working 
whereas the more accurately and highly 
finished German products would jam and 
become ineffective. 


General Conclusions 


In drawing any deductions, it would be 
wise to bear in mind some of the general 
conditions which affected this stupendous 
struggle. Miscalculations as to the influ- 
ence of such factors affected the German 
logistics of the war to such an extent that 
they may be said to be at the root of the 
German failure. 

First, the scale of the area and the dis- 
tance over which the operations ranged and 
the transport worked. 

Second, the diversity of climate preva- 
lent in Western Russia which profoundly 
affected strategy and equipment. 


Third, the enormous man-power reserve 


possessed by the Soviet Union. The 
Union’s peoples offered some 180,000,000 
inhabitants to draw upon for troops as 
against some 80,000,000 of Germanic race. 
Fourth, the immense and distant disper- 
sion of Russian sources of raw materials 
and war factories which places a great 
proportion of Russia’s war industries out 
of reach of aerial or ground attack. 
With such advantages, not to mention 
the steady influx of Allied war material 
and the all-important results achieved 
by the Allied Air Force, the Red Army 
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could afford to indulge in far more ven- 
turesome tactics than the Germans. 

Accordingly, the Red Army’s policy of 
employing artillery in large independent 
formations and of handling the guns al- 
most as though they were wholly mobile 
tactical units and formations becomes comn- 
prehensible, even if allowance be made for 
any obligatory recourse to the simplest 
methods of fire and of communications. 
Moreover with two differently equipped 
types of units—for summer and winter 
use—there always existed the possibility 
of finding a valuable reserve in case of ac- 
cident, Again the large superiority of man- 
power enjoyed by the Red Army would per- 
mit an advance in three distinct echelons 
from the latter part of 1943 until near the 
end. The Russian Armies were able to rely 
on the heaviest and speediest artillery 
preparation to be followed by the advance 
of numerous mixed columns of tanks, in- 
fantry and artillery and aircraft. 

Here we find a tendency towards a tac- 
tical fusion among the various arms. The 
fact that such Russian mixed forces do 
not appear to have ever exceeded—possibly 
—one division in strength need occasion no 
surprise since the command and control of 
any such force might constitute a ticklish 
matter. 

The reduction of the German field-for- 
tresses and “hedgehogs,” was surely a 
demonstration that sheer artillery power, 
followed by the bold movement of the guns 
to keep in step with an infantry advance, 
can be made highly lucrative. But such 
movement will be rendered possible only 
by the possession of great artillery svu- 
periority, this being of high mobility, and 
by a lavish expenditure of ammunition. 
So we return once more to the basic prob- 
lems of the supply of ammunition and of 
fuel. Figures would imply one transport 
worked for every ten to twenty-five front- 
line combatants. It might well be that the 
success of the Russian guns depended on 
the work achieved by their transport. 
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Air Power and Strategy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Air Vice-Marshal E. J. 
Kingston-McCloughry in “The Royal Air Force Quarterly” (Great Britain) June 1947. 


THE aim in war is to destroy the enemy’s 
will or ability to make war. Before the 
rise of air power, warring nations were 
unable to adopt direct means to achieve 
this aim because the source of the enemy’s 
war power was inaccessible until the bar- 
riers which protected it were overcome. 

Thus, a maritime nation like Great 
Britain operated a navy to secure its mari- 
time communications, not only as the pre- 
requisite for safekeeping its war por- 
tential but also for launching and 
maintaining a land offensive. The com- 


plementary role of the navy was to 
strangle the enemy’s maritime communi- 
cations so as to weaken his home front, 
thereby easing the task of the army 
which was to overcome the inner barrier 
presented by the enemy ground defenses, 
and ultimately to reach the enemy’s vitals. 


The army—the instrument which was 
employed to overcome the inner barrier— 
was thus the most direct offensive force 
| which could be brought to bear upon an 
| enemy, but this force could not achieve 
| its ultimate aim without being committed 
first to the preliminary task of overcom- 
ing the enemy army. 

The advent of the airplane made it pos- 
| sible, for the first time, to engage directly 
| targets at distances far beyond the range 
| of other weapons. The new weapon was 
also highly flexible in that it could be 
switched from one target system to an- 
other rapidly and easily and thus could 
concentrate a crushing weight of bom- 
bardment at the selected time and place. 
The characteristics of long-range and 
flexibiliiy combined with accuracy—an 
accuracy which scientific devices will con- 
tinue greatly to increase—demand that 
the operations of air forces should con- 
form to a different strategy from that of 
armies, whose function as the prime of- 


fensive instrument of war they have in- 
evitably to assume for the future. Since 
aircraft can atiack and destroy vital tar- 
gets in the rear of the enemy’s surface 
forces, the relative importance of disor- 
ganizing those surface forces is greatly 
reduced: Air Forces, in other words, can 
strive directly towards the achievement of 
the aim which an army has had to pursue 
by steps. 

The operations of air forces have, in 
fact, a two-fold effect; they weaken or 
destroy the enemy’s will or ability to wage 
war by their impact on his vital centers 
of government, war economy and war ad- 
ministration, and at the same time they 
assist the operations of surface forces 
by disrupting the command and com- 
munications of the enemy forces. 


The importance of these basic functions 
of air forces, which derive directly from 
their prime characteristics, should not be 
overshadowed by too much attention to 
certain secondary functions. Besides re- 
connaissance, these secondary functions 
include offensive action against the ene- 
my’s sea and land forces’ in support of 
our own; and the defensive battle to de- 
stroy the enemy air forces, both on the 
ground and in the air. From this defensive 
use of air forces is derived the conception 
of “air superiority” which confers upon 
its possessor the requisite freedom from 
air attack indispensable for sustained and 
successful offense by all armed forces, 
both air and surface. Aircraft are also 
important agents in military, as well as 
civil transportation. Functions such as 
these are important and must be fully ex- 
ploited, but it is necessary to rule them 
out of consideration while eliciting the 
changes which the rise of air power has 
brought about in the evolution of grand 
strategy. 
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As the characteristic which exercises 
the most powerful influence upon our con- 
ceptions of grand strategy is the potenti- 
ality of air forces as agents of long-range 
strategical bombardment, it is on this po- 
tentiality and its future trend that our 
attention should be focused. World War 
II produced two revolutionary develop- 
ments in the field of strategical bombard- 
ment. The first of these was the 
development of long-range pilotless air- 
craft and long-range rocket projectiles. 
The second was the development of the 
atomic bomb. The former provided a new 
and unconventional method for the de- 
livery of a conventional explosive. The 
latter provided, for carriage in conven- 
tional bomber aircraft, a new and uncon- 
ventional weapon of immense destructive 
potency. It is conceivable that future joint 
development along these lines may 
eventually supersede our current tech- 
nique altogether, so that, in the history 
of warfare, bomber aircraft may appear 
merely as a transitional phenomenon in 
the evolution of longe-range bombard- 
ment. Since, however, the strategic func- 
tion of all devices for long-range bom- 
bardment is identical, it is important, 
during this process of evolution, that the 
development of new longe-range weapons 
and techniques should be pursued jointly 
with the operational development of the 
current bomber aircraft which at present 
constitute the prime agent of destruction 
at long and even medium ranges. 

From the fact that air forces are at 
present the most directly effective and 
economical agents for operating against 
the enemy’s will or ability to wage war, 
it follows that the employment of air 
forces and associated instruments of long- 
range bombardment to the best advantage 
must be the prime consideration in the 
grand strategy of the armed forces as a 
whole. We can no longer think of war- 
fare as consisting primarily of land cam- 
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paigns supported by sea and air forces, 
All campaigns against the enemy’s war 
will or ability must now be prosecuted by 
the most powerful combination of our 
armed forces. The primary objective is 
the very heart of the enemy’s war power; 
his armed forces are secondary. Thus the 


primary instrument of war today is the § 


long-range bombardment force; the navy 
and the army are essential partners. 
In short, the technique of strategical 
bombardment has-already introduced into 
warfare a force so novel in range and 
striking power that the pre-suppositions 
of strategy are of necessity profoundly 
modified. The extent of these modifica- 
tions could not be realized from the small- 
scale air operations during World War I. 
Even in World War II there were strong 
indications that their full extent had not 
yet been appreciated by the majority of 
military thinkers. Any gulf of this sort 


between strategical theory and the real- 
ities of modern warfare is pregnant with 


danger so it behooves us to insure, in s0 
far as we are able, that the strategy with 
which Great Britain prepared for future 
wars is a strategy based upon present 
realities brought about by the rise and 
devastating power of longe-range bon- 
bardment. 

Acceptance of this new conception of 
the inter-relation of the roles of the three 
fighting services has important implica- 


tions for their reorganization in peace B 


time. The share of the Commonwealth's 
resources which is to be devoted to each 
of the three services must obviously be in- 
fluenced by their relative ability to bring 
victory rapidly and economically. The 
task of assessing these shares and of de 
veloping and training the three services 
for their respective roles must be pél- 
formed by an authority which surveys the 
whole war effort and which is in a posi- 
tion to regard the three services as 4 
single national instrument. 
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